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FOUNDED IN 1856. 


PPOINTED London Agency for the Libraries of the United States and 
Dominion Governments, and for Several First-class Public and Uni- 
versity Libraries of America. 
Relations long existing with all the Booksellers and Publishers of Great 
Britain facilitate the prompt execution of orders for Books, Periodicals, and 
Scientific Serials, with their continuations. 


Scarce Books Found. 


Sets Made Up. 


Binding of Every Class. 


** We have been, for the last twenty years, personally cognizant of Mr. Allen’s faithfulness to 
the interests of his American customers. When a resident in Washington, ten years ago, we 
found that the immense Congressional Library largely supplied its shelves through Mr. Allen's 
London Agency. Many of the extensive libraries belonging to the Universities and Colleges in 
the East have also secured their Foreign Books from the same source, and we have heard from 
the officers of these Institutions frequent testimony to the scrupulous exactness with which 
their orders were always filled. 

‘*We cannot, therefore, do a greater service to the Colleges and Universities of the West, 
to which these presents shall come, than to advise that they employ this inexpensive agency 

for replenishing their Libraries with English Books."—PRESIDENT WELCH, /owa State Agri- 
cultural College. 

** No better endorsement of Mr. Allen's Agency is possible than the list of leading libraries 
that continue to use it. For 30 years, strict integrity and unexcelled facilities have held the old 
and made new patrons. The very large business built up demands only a small commission. 
A library can safely entrust all its London orders to Mr. Allen without getting other estimates 
and feel sure that it is not making a mistake.”—MELviIL DEWEY, State Library, New York. 
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Tue library year 1897 was made a red-letter 
year by the splendid success of the International 
Library Conference at London, with its lavish 
pre- and post-conference hospitalities to the 
visiting Americans, preceded by the A. L. A. 
conference at Philadelphia and succeeded by 
the L. A. U. K. conference at London. Ad- 
vantage was taken of the international oppor- 
tunity to hold a second bibliographical confer- 
ence at Brussels, under the auspices of the 
Institut International de Bibliographie, but of 
this little has been reported, and the official 
compte rendu, promised for the LipRARY JOUR- 
NAL, has not even yet reached us. The pro- 
jected plan for the reincorporation of the 


American Library Association did not meet | 
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pronounced success when successful and a de- 
pressing failure when not thoroughly well 
done. Among the states, Wisconsin has done 
admirable work through its vigorous library 


commission, and the Massachusetts commission 


| reports but ten towns without free libraries, 
| several of these, however, having subscription 


with favor, the chief features of the Philadelphia | 


conference being the success of holding simul- 
taneous meetings for different sections, and the 
impulse given to the Trustees’ Section, which 
is to hold a separate meeting during the coming 
year. The death of President Winsor, the dean 
of the profession, made a sad gap in library 
ranks. 
tion, library development made good progress, 
and library sections were formed in the state 
educational associations of Ohio and Illinois, 
while a useful meeting of the Wisconsin sec- 
tion was held at the close of the year. The 
development of the children's library league at 
Cleveland and elsewhere was one of the most 
interesting features of the educational library 
work of 1897. The library schools have made 


In the National Educational Associa- | 


an excellent showing, and the removal of the | 


Armour Institute School to the Illinois State 
University, together with the starting of a new 
library school at the Columbian University, 
Washington, give new impetus to this branch 
of library extension. 

Tue state library associations have shown 
great activity, particularly in the three notable 
joint meetings that have been recorded. Twoof 


these, besides the national meeting, were made 
the occasion of reviews and discussions of | ing Office. 


| 


books of the year, a feature that has been a | 


libraries. Efforts toward obtaining a commis- 
sion in New Jersey have been made by the 
library association of that state, which, it is to 
be hoped, may have the desired result, and an 
increasing desire for library legislation has 
been apparent in many other states. Georgia, 
through the energy of Miss Wallace, has a 
State library commission ; Tennessee has anew 
library law ; and a successful library meeting 
at Macon, Ga., paves the way for the proposed 
A. L. A. conference at Atlanta, which, it is to 
be hoped, may follow, in 1899, a successful 


Chautauqua meeting in 1898. 


THE opening of the new National Library, as 
the Library ot Congress will probably soon be 
called, and the appointment of John Russell 
Young as librarian, with Mr. Spofford as assist 
ant, and such men as Mr. Solberg at the head of 
the Copyright Bureau, and Mr. Hutcheson in 
charge of the reading-room, on the staff, give 
America at last a national center for its library 
and bibliographical work. The copyright office, 
in its bulletins and otherwise, has already shown 
the skill and experience of Mr. Solberg. <A 
former bill to improve the methods of the pub- 
lic documents has been reintroduced, with 
amendments, removing the office of the Super 
intendent of Documents to the new library 
building. It has been suggested that the pub 
lic documents library, the cataloging of public 
documents, and the collection and redistribution 
of past documents, should be organized under 
the national librarian, while the distribution of 
current documents under the improved system 
might remain a part of the Government Print- 
The ‘‘emergency appointment” of 
a successor to Superintendent Crandall, re- 
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moved without cause, has been the political 
scandal of the year, but has evoked such wide- 
spread opposition that it may lead to the good 
result of strengthening and improving the 
whole system of public document work. 


Seconp only in importance to the new na- 
tional library was the opening of the new Chi- 
cago Public Library building and the estab- 
lishment in temporary quarters of the John 
Crerar Library, making Chicago a foremost li- 
brary center. The New York Public Library 
has determined on its final plans, and 1898 
will see great progress toward the completion 
of that magnificent work. Newark has also de- 
termined its library plans, and the new building 
at Providence is nearly completed. The Brook- 
lyn Public Library has a definite standing in 
the charter of the new city of New York, but 
the designation of a site for it has been 
thwarted, we hope only for the time being, by 
the ridiculous ruling that a library is not an 
** educational” institution. Other library build- 
ings — among them those of Peoria and Kansas 
City — and the gifts and bequests for libraries 
have been numerous beyond brief summary. 


THe year has seen not only such progress in 
the great British Museum catalog as promises 
its completion within the century, but the initia- 
tion of a general catalog of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, an enterprise the importance of 
which has not had due recognition. Schemes 
of international bibliography have been more 


in evidence than ever, and discussions of classi- | 


fication have been prosecuted by the continental 


brethren with unflagging zeal. The new vol- | 


ume of ‘ Poole’s index”; a supplementary 
volume of the great Peabody Institute catalog; 
and the remarkable evaluated bibliography of 
fine arts and music presented by Mr. Iles to the 
American Library Association, have been 
among the American bibliographical achieve- 
ments of the year. The Publishing Section of 
the A. L. A., in addition to publishing the last- 
named work, has issued also Miss Hewins' little 
list of ** Books for boys and girls,” and for 1898 
has its hands full with the ‘* Portrait index”; 
the card index to serials and society publica- 
tions, through which five great libraries put their 
material at the service of all libraries; the new 


edition of the ‘ List of subject-headings,” and 
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other enterprises of moment. The issue of 
the check-list of ‘*‘ Publications of Ohio,” com- 
piled by Mr. Hayes, proved a valuable addition 
to the too meagre list of bibliographies of state 
publications. In England there has been a 
remarkable increase in the literature of libra- 
ries, t.¢., books about libraries and for libra- 
rians, though less of bibliographies proper. The 
first yearly volume of Mr. Brett's ‘‘ Cumulative 
index to periodicals” appeared during the year, 
and in England Mr. Chivers has initiated a 
‘*Cumulative index ” to books of the year. 


AT the Denver conference of the A. L. A. 
Mr. S. H. Ranck read a paper proposing that 
publishers should be required to deposit for 
copyright purposes additional copies of books, 
which should be made part of auxiliary copy- 
right libraries in connection with the leading 
libraries at important library centers outside of 
Washington. The question, referred to the 
Public Documents committee, was lost sight of 
for the time, but is this year receiving the at- 
tention of that committee. Meanwhile, at a re- 
cent meeting of the Library Association of Cen- 
tral California, the proposal took definite shape 
and a bill has been drafted designating the pub- 
lic libraries at Chicago, Denver, San Francisco, 
and New Orleans as such additional copyright 
depositories, and requiring from publishers six 
instead of twocopies of each copyrighted work. 
The proposal has received wide attention and 
has been denounced by the press as “ library 
robbery.’” A modified form of the proposal 
suggests that a third copy only should be re- 
quired, which should be sent to a copyright 
depository including only the books whose 
authors or publishers are of the state or section 
which the library represents. The opposition 
to the measure, however, is so considerable 
that it seems doubtful whether it can or should 
take practical shape. 


Mr. TreGGArT's suggestive outline fora hand- 
book of American libraries, to be prepared under 
the auspices of the various library associations, 
is an interesting one, as described in the Decem- 
ber number of the JouRNAL, and seems to offer 
a practical and useful field for co-operative work. 
Since the issue of the ‘‘ Library list” ten years 


ago, the only comprehensive guide to the libra- 
ries of the country has been furnished by the 
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records contained in the Bureau of Education 
reports, and these schedules, indispensable as 
they are, include many institutions of minor 
library importance, and are necessarily limited 
to the briefest statistical information. Cer- 
tainly, an authoritative list of the chief libraries 
of the United States, with bibliographical and 
descriptive data concerning them, would be of 
direct usefulness, and the compilation of such a 
record, according to the plan suggested, does 
not appear impracticable for states in which 
there are library associations. For the other 
States, the results would probably be meagre 
and unsatisfactory, and it would be difficult to 
devise a thoroughly effective method of obtain- 
ing the desired data. The examples given by 
Mr. Teggart are perhaps over-elaborate fora 
general handbook ; it is doubtful if such full 
information could be obtained from the majori- 
ty of libraries, and even were it practicable to 
obtain it the extent of such a record would be a 
serious obstacle to its publication. But the plan 
itself seems a feasible one, and even if carried 
out only for a few states it would be of distinct 
usefulness. It is certainly worthy of considera- 
tion by those library associations that seek a 
field for co-operative work, and there is no 
reason why it could not be advantageously 
combined with ‘such individual state records of 
libraries as that recently undertaken by the 
Illinois Library Association, 
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therefore chiefly to his generous use of his time 
and skill that the library profession and the 
subscribers of the LIBRARY JOURNAL will be in- 
debted for making the publications possible. 
The index may be expected during the spring. 


Pusiisuer’s Nore. — Attention is specially 
called to the list of missing numbers of the 
LIBRAKY JOURNAL needed to complete sets, 
scheduled in the advertising column of ‘t Books 
wanted.” This list is the result of careful in- 
quiry among our subscribers, and in several 
cases sets lack only one or two numbers for 
completion. In such cases it will be ‘a great 
and personal favor” to librarians if such one 
or two missing numbers could be supplied. Of 
volumes I —5 all the numbers were transferred to 
the Library Bureau yearsago. Of volumes 6 

22 we have continued to keep numbers in stock 
until exhausted, but we have complete volumes 
now only of v. 9 (1884), 10 (1885), and 11 (1886), 
Careful attention has been given to suggestions 
from many quarters that certain back volumes 
or back numbers of the LIBRARY JOURNAL should 
be reprinted, but that is found to be entirely 
impracticable in view of the small demand for 
any one volume or number. After this date no 
attempt will be made to keep back numbers in 
stock beyond two or three years. So far as we 
know, no sets of the LIBRARY JOURNAL can now 


be procured except when a library ‘‘ gives up 


business,” which is not often the case. 


| 
WE are glad to make definite announcement | 
that the general index to the LipkARY JOURNAL, | 


so long desired, is now nearly in final shape, 
and will go to the printers as soon as the entries 
for volume 22 can be included init. The index 
has been made chiefly by Mr. F. J. Teggart, 
of Leland Stanford Jr. University, favorably 
known to bibliographers through his catalog of 
the Hopkins Railway Library of that university. 
The intention to prepare such an index in case 
sufficient demand for it developed was an- 


nounced two years ago, and 170 copies were | 


then subscribed for. This number was, how- 
ever, inadequate to defray even the printing of 
the work, but it suggested a larger demand 
which would justify at least the physical cost. 


Mr. Teggart has compiled the index without 


pecuniary compensation, declining to accept 
other remuneration than copies of the index 
and other bibliographical publications, and it is 


Communications. 


INDICATOR CHARGING SYSTEMS. 


FroM a very courteous letter received quite 
recently from Mr. James D. Brown, librarian 
of the Clerkenwell Public Library (London, E. 
C.), enclosing samples of cards used in charg- 
ing, I am satisfied that my proposed system of 
an ‘‘Indicator charging system” is, as Mr. 
Thomas Duckworth, of the Public Library of 
Worcester (England), claimed at the Interna- 
tional Conference (at which Mr. Cutter ex- 
plained my plan), practically similar to the sys- 
tem used in his library, and, with various modi- 
fications, in many other libraries in England. 

When I devised my ‘Indicator charging 
system” I thought I was the first in the field. 
The only indicators I had ever heard about 
were those somewhat clumsy affairs made up of 
a series of pigeon-holes such as Cotgreave's, for 
example. It seems, from the information fur 


| nished by Mr. Brown, that indicators on cards 
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have been in use for over 30 years in England. 
I was not aware of it before, and I do not even 
now know where an account of these methods 
can be found — the LisRARY JOURNAL certainly 
has no reference to any such devices. It would 
be a good idea, I think, to invite from English 
librarians, who are using such systems, a brief 
account of them for the LInRARY JOURNAL. 

While my proposed method contained some 
details not used in England, they were not suf- 
ficiently important to base any claim to origi- 
nality as against the English systems. Thecen- 
tral idea is an old one, and must be credited to 
English ingenuity. My plan is simply a copy, 
although unintentional and unconscious. 

Jacos SCHWARTZ. 


Frer Lisrary Gen. Society 
AND Trapesmen, New York City 


CARE OF. BOOKS BY CHILDREN. 


IN arranging for the printing of our chil- 
dren's register, a year or so ago, we hit upon 
the following expedient for calling the atten- 
tion of the boys and girls to the care of the 
books. Instead of the usual pledge at the head 
of each page, which the children could not un- 
derstand, we substituted this: ‘‘ By writing my 
name in this register I pledge myself to take 
good care of all the books I draw from this 
library, to pay all fines and damages rightly 
charged against me, and to obey the rules of 
the children’s library and reading-room. The 
person who acts as my reference is of age and 
lives in Brooklyn.” 

When a child registers he is asked to read 
this over before signing his name, and to assure 
us that he understands what it commits him to. 
An incidental advantage of this practice is to 
teach the children to sign nothing without read- 
ing it. We are sure that the extra time this 
reading requires is not lost. 

Mary W. PLUMMER. 


Pratt Institute Free | 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ADDITIONAL COPYRIGHT DEPOSITORIES. 


THe Publishers’ Weekly of Dec. 18, just re- 
ceived, contains an outline of a bill to increase 
the number of copies of a book required to be 
deposited with the Librarian of Congress in 
order to secure the copyright. As this bill has 
the backing of the Library Association of Cali- 
fornia, will you kindly permit me to suggest 
that the executive committee of the American 
Library Association give the subject careful 
consideration and enlist the efforts of the libra- 
rians of the country in favor of the bill which it 
may approve. 

In this connection I take the liberty of observ- 
ingthat the Library of Congress is the only li- 
brary which should receive copies of all books 
and other articles copyrighted. It is doubtful 


if any other library would be able fully to cata- 
log, preserve in a proper manner, and make 
them fully available. 


Furthermore it is the 


| residents or concerning the state itself. 
| law can be framed so as to assist such libraries 


province of the libraries of each state to secure 
the best possible collection of books of its own 
If the 


it will be an advantage. 

Allow me to suggest that of the six copies of 
each book to be furnished the Librarian of 
Congress, one copy be sent to the state his- 
torical society and to at least one designated 
public library in the state of which the author 
is a resident, and that two other copies be dis- 
tributed in accordance with the subject of the 
book. That these depositories be designated by 
the Librarian of Congress or the Register of 
Copyrights, after he is satisfied that such de- 
pository libraries are provided with competent 
catalogers, and have the resources as well as 
the disposition to care for the books inthe in- 
terest of the public. 

I believe that a provision somewhat on the 
above lines would command the support of the 
senators and representatives of the country as 
the other bill would not, and would more fully 
advertise praiseworthy publications. 

Joun F. Davtes. 


Free 
Butte, Mont. 


THE PROPOSED “ LIST OF ERRORS 1N WELL- 
KNOWN BOOKS." 


I AM interested in the suggestion made by 
Mr. Bolton that by co-operation we prepare a 
list of errors in books. The very fact that it is 
a great undertaking because of the large num- 
ber of errors only emphasizes the need of such 
a list. 

The publisher issues a memoranda of known 
errors at the time the book is offered to the 
public; it is to be supposed that if he knew of 
others he would add them to the “‘ errata.” 

This leads to another question—the use 
made of “errata.” Since my attention was 
called to it by Mr. Bursch, who was at that 
time my chief assistant, it seems very clear to 
me that errata can be of no value to the reader 
unless the correction is made in the text, and I 
therefore in all cases correct with ink, and 
check the errata slip, of course preserving the 
slip to show the authority for the correction 
should the question come up; or if the correc- 
tion involve many words I write on margin ‘‘ see 
errata.” I will admit that this plan sets a bad 
example, but if done with great care no one is 
likely to follow the example. 

Certainly a reader who wants to quote from 
what he supposes to be a reliable book is not 
likely to turn to the front or back of the volume 
to see if there are any corrections of the passage 
he is considering. 

I believe then that there is room for the 
work suggested by Mr. Bolton, and that prop- 
erly applied it would prevent many errors and 
partial statements from being repeated. 

S. H. Berry. 


Y. M. C. A. } 
New York City. 
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JUSTIN WINSOR, LIBRARIAN AND HISTORIAN — 1831 - 1897. * 


By C. Lane, Liérarian of the Boston Athenaum, and WWA1AM H. TILLINGHAST, 
Assistant Librarian of Harvard College. 


Tuat awakening of professional and popular 
interest in the multiplication of libraries and in 
their better administration which we sometimes 
call the library movement is of recent date. It | 
is but yesterday that the pioneers were all with 
us. For without in the least detracting from 
the gratitude we owe to Mr, Jewett and to the 
others who met in the library conference of 
1853, we must assign the beginnings of continu- 
ous organized effort to the year 1876, when at 
the second library conference and under the 
stimulus of the international exhibition at Phil- 
adelphia, the American Library Association 
was formed and the LipRARY JOURNAL was 
founded. Of those who then formally took 
upon themselves the task of improving the con- 
dition of our libraries many are still at their 
work ; others are but a memory to the older 
among us, and a tradition to the younger. To 
one of its founders the association has paid 
tribute by placing in the new Public Library of 
Chicago a bust of William F. Poole ; to-day we 
mourn the recent death of another, the first 
president of the association and this year | 
again its president, Justin Winsor, librarian in | 
succession of the Boston Public Library and of | 
Harvard University. These two were men of 
strongly marked personality, in many ways un- 
like, on some points strongly differing, yet both | 


men who worked with tireless energy, accom- 
plishing much, and alike in this, that they held 
their calling in honor and made it respected by 
the world. 

Justin Winsor was born Jan. 2, 1831, in Bos- 
ton. His father was a merchant of that city, 
though of a family which had been settled for 
generations in Duxbury; his mother was de- 
scended from John Howland, of the A/ayflower. 
Mr. Winsor was proud of his Pilgrim ancestry, 
and always kept a strong interest in Duxbury. | 
His first book, published at the age of 18, | 
was a history of that place, and in 1887, at the 


*A composite paper read before the Massachuseits 
Library Club at its Boston meeting on December 146, 1897. 
Mr. James L. Whitney, of the Boston Public Library, 
contributed the paragraphs on Mr. Winsor’s administra- 
tion of that library, and Professor A. B. Hart, of Har- 
vard College, the estimate of Mr. Winsor’s work as a 
historian. 


celebration of its 250th anniversary, he de- 
livered the oration. He fitted forcollege at the 
Boston Latin School, and entered the class of 


1853, the same class that numbers President 


| Eliot, Professors A. S. Hill, J. M. Pierce, and 


Elbridge J. Cutler, Dr. J. C. White and John Q. 
Adams among its members. He left college, 
however, in 1852, before his course was com- 
pleted, and spent about two years as a student 
in Heidelberg and Paris. 

Returning to Boston in 1854, and marrying in 
the next year, he devoted himself to study, 
reading constantly and widely, and doing much 
of his work in the Boston Athenzum, then un- 
der the management of Mr. Poole. His inter- 
est in the drama and the history of the stage 
directed his reading to that field for some two 
years, and resulted in a life of Garrick, which, 
however, has never been printed. At the same 
time he was contributing reviews to the Boston 
Post and a weekly letter and occasional poems 
to the Xound Table or the Crayon, published in 
New York. During these years of quiet indus- 
try he must have accumulated much of the ma- 
terial upon which his later work was founded. 

So far Mr. Winsor had been a student and 
writer only, but it is not surprising that, com- 
ing as he did from a family of active men of 
he should 
prove himself an efficient administrator and a 
wise judge of men when the opportunity opened. 
In 1867 he was appointed a trustee of the Bos- 
ton Public Library. His associates must have 
seen in him the coming master, for he was at 
once placed at the head of the committee for 


affairs, sea-captains and traders, 


| the examination of the library, and asked to 


write its report. 

It was a critical time in the history of the li- 
Its founders, one by one, had fallen 
Edward Everett, the first 


brary. 
from the ranks. 


| president, had died, and his successor, George 


Ticknor, by reason of age and increasing in- 
firmities, had been forced to retire from active 
management. few months the 
plished superintendent, Mr. Jewett, was stricken 
down, and the general assistant, Mr. Jillson, 
died soon after. Thus bereft, to whom could 


In a accom- 


the library turn? 
Happily a new superintendent was not far to 
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seek. Already the trustees had realized that 
among their own number was one ‘born to 
grapple with whole libraries.” When, there- 
fore, his report for the committee was published, 
which showed the insight and grasp of a libra- 
rian of special endowments and long experi- 
ence, at once the choice was made, and Mr. 
Winsor entered on his great career. 

That he realized the responsibilities and the 
possibilities of his new office is evident. 
last report in 1876 he said: ‘‘ 1 found myself in 
a position congenial to my tastes, conscious both 
of the excellent condition in which the institu- 
tion was placed for a career of development, 
and ambitious of enlarging its scope, in accord- 
ance with the principles which wise men had 
made its fundamental laws.” 

First of all, he put himself in communication 
with the librarians of America and Europe, to 
obtain what they could offer through corre- 
spondence and tabulated statistics. The results 
appeared in part in the annual reports of the 
library, which attracted wide attention, and 
which were regarded here and in Europe as 
library manuals in themselves. Much of such 
work now falls within the sphere of the United 
States government and the several states, 
through their organized boards of education 
and library commissions. But long before their 
time he was a pioneer, and struck out the path 
alone. 

Mr. Winsor next sought to interest the citizens 
of the community in the library and to bring all 
within the sphere of its influence. As a result, 
the number of those who came bringing gifts 
was more than doubled, while erelong the use 
of books increased sevenfold. The recommen- 
dation by readers of books for purchase in- 
creased in a much greater ratio. 

He found two distinct libraries under one 
roof — one a collection of scholarly books, with 
an average daily use creeping slowly up to 100 
volumes, to which limit Mr. Ticknor had hoped 
it might some day attain ; the other a popular li- 
brary, with a daily average use of some 700 vol- 
umes ; that is, the better books, numbering five 
to one as compared with the inferior,ones, were 
read only one-tenth as much. Moreover, the 
clientage of the two collections was nearly as 
distinct as if the two libraries had been placed 
in different parts of the city. How to bridge 
over this chasm and make the two one was the 
problem which confronted him. 

Mr. Winsor thought that the end desired 
might be accomplished by means of annotated 


In his | 


| catalogs, which, while discriminating between 


different books in the Lower Hall collection 
might point also to others on the same subjects 
in the Bates Hall. To this great task he bent 
himself with tireless energy. Catalogs and 
bulletins came from the press in quick suc- 
cession and were the admiration of librarians 
everywhere. Not only were the readers in the 
Boston Public Library lifted to a higher plane, 
but wherever these catalogs found their way 
they proved an inspiration. 

For the establishment of branch libraries, Mr. 
Winsor had from the first been urgent, to the 
end that distant parts of the city might share in 
some degree the privileges so bountifully be- 
stowed on those nearerthe centre. He claimed 
that the development of these branches would 
not lessen the use of the central library, but 
rather open to it new portals. He realized, too, 
that the surest way to gain for the library as a 
whole the support of members of the city gov- 
ernment living outside the city proper was first 
to interest them in the establishment of branch 
libraries in their own districts. 

The city council in 1869 passed an ordinance 
empowering the trustees under proper restric- 
tions ‘*‘ from time to time to establish branches 
in sections of the city distant from the main 
collection." Upon this work of extension Mr. 
Winsor entered with ardor, and branch after 
branch sprang up with magical rapidity. A 
visitor at the library in those days might have 
found him absorbed in planning a new building, 
or devising alterations and enlargements of 
some city building that might make it suitable 
for library use. Here his great inventive and 
organizing powers both found full play. Tothe 
selection of books for these libraries he gave 
much thought. 

Mr. Winsor was quick to see that a catalog 
in printed volumes could not keep pace with a 
large and rapidly growing library, and wisely 
laid the foundations of probably the first printed 
card catalog in this country. 

To facilitate access to the library the age limit 
was reduced and the guarantees required of 
borrowers lessened. The practice of closing 
the library for a month at the annual exami- 
nation was discontinued —an almost unheard of 
thing at the time in the case of a large library. 
To scholars outside this community a larger use 
of the library was granted. From these and 


other measures the work of the library increased 
from five to ten fold, with only half the relative 
expense, and there was a safe freedom in the 
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use of books hardly dreamed of hitherto as 
possible. 

This, in bare outline, is something of the 
work done by Mr. Winsor in the Boston Public 
Library. In it he had the support of a high- 
minded board of trustees, and the confidence 
and affection of his staff. Most of all he was 
indebted to Mr. William W. Greenough, who 
for 32 years was a trustee of the library, and 
for 22 years its president. To the tastes and 
acquisitions of a scholar Mr. Greenough added 
a rare executive ability, gained as the head of 
He stood behind 
Fortunate 


a great business corporation. 
Mr. Winsor, a tower of strength. 
was the day that brought these two together. 
Of those who were connected with the library 
when Mr. Winsor came to it, no one now re- 
mains there. Of those who were with him for 


any considerable time only three are left, and 


but few who were his associates for even a 
short period—so swift are time's changes. 
Even as these words are written comes the 
message that another of this little company, the 
sunniest and most companionable of comrades, 
is no more. 

Mr. Winsor's trust in his assistants was ab- 
solute and his love for them deep and sure. 
Of one of them, called away untimely, he said 
‘* He was my coadjutor and friend —two terms 
mutually suggestive and which I will not here 
qualify with a redundance that can avail noth- 
ing.” Coadjutors, alas! they might not be but 
for a little time, but the tie of friendship was 
never loosened. 

In 1877 Mr. Winsor was called to the Har- 
vard Library, and having accomplished a great 
work for the city of his birth, gladly became 
the servant of his college. In dedicating his 


‘*Narrative and critical history” to President | 


Eliot he wrote : ‘‘ You took me away from many 
cares and transferred me to the more congenial 
service of the university. The change has con- 
duced to the progress of those studies in which 
I hardly remember to have had a lack of in- 
terest.” 

And here we may well pause a 
note Mr. Winsor’s part in the general library 
movement, for it was less than a year previous 
that he had helped to bring together and had 
presided over the Philadelphia conference of 
1876, had helped to found the LinkaRy JOURNAL 
under Mr. Dewey's editorship, and had been 


moment to 


active in the organization of the American Li- | 


brary Association, the presidency of which he 


held uninterruptedly till 1885; while his first 
| ast after assuming charge of the Harvard Li- 
brary accompany of 
American librarians who went from the meet- 
New York 
in 


was to the delegation 


ing of the American Association in 


to attend the first international conference 


London. It is interesting to remember that 
during this last summer his last public act has 


| been again to lead an American delegation to 


the second international conference in London, 
having been again elected president of the 
| association after an interval of 12 years. The 
period of his first presidency was one of 


great activity on the part of the association, 
and during it the foundations of its beneficent 
laid. 


| historical study and authorship claimed a larger 


influence were firmly If in later years 
| proportion of his time the library interests of 
the country by no means ceased to engage his 
|} attention. No doubt he was willing and desir- 
| ous that younger men should take up the work 
he had begun, but nevertheless, and in spite of 


the fact that a distaste for railway travel which 


deepened with time made him at last aimost a 
Stranger to our library conferences, he watched 


them closely, was always interested in what- 
ever new development appeared in library work, 
and formed clear and reliable judgments in re- 


gard to the quality of the library workers of 
| the country; so that there are probably few 
boards of library trustees that have had occa- 
| sion to make important appointments during 
| thedast 10 or 15 years who have not sought and 
profited by his counsel. 

Mr. Winsor’s administration of the Harvard 
Library was characterized by the same liberal- 
ity and energy that distinguished his work in 
Boston. His coming marks an important point 
in the development of the library and in its re- 
lation to the university. Under his predeces- 
sors, Dr. Harris and Mr. Sibley, whose terms of 
service together cover the long period of 46 
years, the resources of the library in funds and 
in books had begun to be abundant, and in the 
last year of Mr. Sibley’s administration the new 


eastern wing had been added to the building, 
giving for the time ample shelf-room. 

In the college a revolution in the methods of 
the growth of 
elective system was under way. In place of the 
earlier text-book study supplemented by recita- 


the 


instruction accompanying 


| tions of the pupil and explanations by the in 
structor, more scholarly lines of work were being 
| fostered and the student was encouraged and re- 
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quired to consult authorities for himself, to com- 
pare the opinions of different writers and to draw 
his own conclusions. To the full development 
and practical application of these methods the 
active daily co-operation of the library was es- 
sential, and hitherto the library had failed in just 
this point. It was undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant repository of learning on the continent and 
its treasures were always at the service of schol- 
ars, but the daily undergraduate life of the col- 
lege it barely touched. The problem, then, be- 
fore the new librarian and the opportunity for 
important work lay just here — to make the libra- 
ry the focus of the intellectual life of the college 
for students as well as professors, to cause it to 
respond promptly and efficiently tothe demands 
made upon it under a system of instruction 
which constantly impels its students to inde- 
pendent investigation and therefore requires of 
the library the most perfect serviceableness 
possible. A somewhat similar work Mr. Win- 
sor had found laid upon him in the Public Li- 
brary, and he took up the new task with a clear 
idea of what was needed and of the measures 
best adapted to the end, and with entire sym- 
pathy with the general system of study with 
which he was called upontoco-operate. It was 
fortunate for the college that this was so. A 
librarian of less liberal views or out of sympathy 
with the spirit of the time and place would have 
seriously blocked the progress of the univer- 
sity. Soclearly did he see from the beginning 
the needs of the library that in his first annual 
report he outlined substantially all the features 
of the policy which he afterwards consistently 
pursued. It was he said, ‘‘a fundamental prin- 
ciple that books should be used to the largest 
extent possible and with the least trouble,” and 
all his measures were adapted directly or indi- 
rectly to this end. 

To speak of these measures very briefly, they 
were in the first place, better accommodation 
for readers. In place of the two small reading- 
rooms, perhaps 25 feet square, Mr. Winsor 
opened up the whole main body of Gore Hall 
which had been a show-room, and also re- 
moved the books from some of the alcoves to 
make room for additional tables and for shelv- 
ing for reference-books. 

In the second place, he encouraged a greatly 
enlarged use of reserved books, that is, books 
withdrawn from the general collection at the 
request of instructors, and placed in groups ac- 
cording to the courses of study which they 


supplement, on open shelves accessible to all 
students. Two or three instructors had done 
this on a small scale before Mr. Winsor's com- 
ing, but under his administration it immediately 
became an important part of the library's ser- 
vice and has continued to increase until at the 
present day about 8000 volumes are reserved in 
this way while some 12,000 other volumes of 
general reference are also shelved in the read- 
ing-room. 

In the third place, he undertook a reclassifi- 
cation of the books, a matter of prime impor- 
tance in providing the means for research. In 
considering the principles upon which this was 
to be carried out Mr. Winsor kept always in 
view the special needs of the library and 
worked, as he wrote in 1879, ‘‘ with an eye to 
the practical convenience of readily finding 
cognate books, rather than in accordance with 
any philosophical system of the division of 
knowledge. “The idea has been to make such 
an arrangement as would best accommodate the 
officers of the university who may have occa- 
sion to work at the shelves.” 

The card catalog, the twin key with the shelf 
classification to the contents of the library, also 
claimed attention. Devised with great ingenu- 
ity and keen discrimination by Ezra Abbot, it 
had been elaborated with a good deal of intri- 
cacy, until in 1877, owing partly to the succes- 
sion of different minds that had been engaged 
upon it with some confusion of purpose, and in 
part to the absence of the guides and directions 
which were doubtless intended by its originator, 
it failed, particularly on its subject side, to yield 
the help which it should have been capable of 
giving. Mr. Winsor wisely concluded not to 
alter its plan fundamentally, but to provide for 
thorough revision, and tosupplement it by such 
explanations, guides and index as were neces- 
sary. All this proved to be a serious task and 
occupied many years. Indeed it is not com- 
pleted yet, but great improvements have been 
made, and it may be safely said that the subject 
catalog of the Harvard Library, while by no 
means perfect, is one of the most efficient bib- 
liographical tools of its kind possessed by any 
large library in the world. 

Other measures which Mr. Winsor put into 
operation as soon as he was able were designed 
to unify the several departmental and special 
libraries belonging to the university and to 
make of them as far as practicable one well knit 
university library made up of mutually help- 
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ful parts. In this way each has become more 
useful to the others and to the central library, 
which in turn has transferred many of its vol- 
umes to the shelves of the special libraries, 
while much of the administrative work can be 
passed over to the central library where it is 
done more uniformly and economically. The 
result has been by no means to lessen the im- 
portance or the number of the department li- 
braries. On the contrary it has favored the 
formation and growth, toan unexpected degree, 
of laboratory and class-room libraries, which 
have been organized with an economy and effi- 
ciency which would have been impossible under 
other conditions. 

In the relations established with other li- 
braries and with scholars ‘outside the Harvard 
circle Mr. Winsor adopted the 
policy based on the theory that a book fulfils 
the purpose of its existence only when it is 
used, and many books, it must be said, so 
rarely have a chance to perform this function, 
that it is an injustice to them to deprive them 
of any opportunity. The list of serial publica- 
tions taken by the various libraries of Boston 
and Cambridge, which was undertaken on Mr. 
Winsor’s initiative and published by the Har- 
vard Library in 1878, had the same purpose — 


same liberal 


to keep each library informed of the resources 
of its neighbors and so prevent unnecessary 
duplication and lead also to a friendly inter- 
change of books. This reciprocity of use in 
regard to books not in constant demand the 
Harvard Library has extended far beyond its 
immediate neighbors, and has thus increased 
the usefulness of the library and won the grate- 
ful acknowledgments of scholars all over the 
United States. 

Such in brief were the methods by which Mr. 
Winsor made of the Harvard Library a great 
power in the college and an important factor in 
all that relates to the advancement of education 
in the country. 
tinction as an authority in American history 
contributed, and the readiness of his knowledge 
and the willingness with which he imparted it 


To this also his personal dis- 


is gratefully attested by all who consulted him. 

As an executive officer he was resourceful, of 
sound judgment, quick to see the right course, 
prompt to act, not to be turned from his pur- 
pose. 
tangle of details that might be brought to him 
by a puzzled subordinate, but in general he kept 
his mind clear of details, that he might be the 


He was capable of dealing with any 
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freer to accomplish his purposes. 
rules but did not fear them. 


He respected 
He was conserva 
tive in the sense that he would not fritter away 


| time and opportunity in seeking after new de- 


vices, but he was eager to devise a remedy for 
a patent evil, and the remedy would probably 
be simple, efficacious, and individual. It was 
in fact always easier for him to solve a problem 
in his own way than to examine what solution 
For 
in methods among libraries he did not greatly 


had been attained elsewhere. agreement 
care, and the argument that in this or that li- 
brary a difficulty was treated in this or that way 
He believed 
that every one worked to the greatest advan- 


had not great weight with him. 


tage through methods that best expressed his 
own individuality. To his principal assistants, 
accordingly, he gave much responsibility, left 
them free to plan the details of their work, 
listened carefully totheir suggestions, and will- 
ingly adopted those which met his approval. 
For this reason the training to be had in the 
Harvard Library was a valuable one. 

He believed that the position of librarian, 
placed in control of a large accumulation of 
books to be arranged for the best interests of a 
community of scholars, was an honorable posi- 
tion of grave responsibility, and should rank in 
the academic scale with the professor's chair. 
Administrative ability was an essential qualifi- 
but if the 
allowed, the most important ; 


cation, not, contradiction may be 

for 
self- 
devotion to intellectual pursuits were no less 
the work of the ii 


brarian everywhere in dignity, demanding for 


a Capacity 
sympathizing with the scholarly life, a 
essential. Thus he raised 
it the best talents both of the practical man and 
the scholar, and because he had in him no atom 
of his 


labor with all who work in any department of 


of self seeking he shared the dignity 


that calling. 
But there is another and side of 
Mr. 


ered, a side which perhaps will be longer and 


important 
Winsor's life and work yet to be consid- 


more widely remembered even than his library 
administration, and which enlarged his work as 
a librarian for both the college and the country. 
For many years in carly life an industrious stu 
dent, and free from other engrossing demands 
upon his time, he had nevertheless produced one 
important historical work before coming to Cam 
bridge. But here as he grew to a full mastery 
of the management of his library, and found 


thereby more leisure for other work, he turned 
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naturally to the history of his country as the 
best-loved field of research; and if from this time 
on he gave more and more proof of his deep in- 
terest in this study, if the rapidity with which 
he made himself the authority on American 
cartography and on the bibliography of histori- 
cal literature attracted a larger share of public 
attention than his library work, it must not be 
inferred that the interests committed to him suf- 
fered from his labors in other fields. To his 
library he gave the most loyal service for all 
the 20 years of his librarianship. —Tothose who 
were brought into daily contact with him during 
the years of his greatest literary activity the ex- 
tent to which he kept that work out of the li- 
brary was marvellous. Without exaggeration 
he might be-said to have been always at his 
desk and always accessible; and the stimulus of 
his example, the accuracy and readiness of his 
learning, and the thoroughness of his acquaint- 
ance with historical sources has had a direct and 
important influence on the historical instruction 
of the college and on historical investigation 
both here and elsewhere. 

Certainly he combined to a remarkable degree 
a talent for providing facilities for other readers 
and investigators with a talent for making use 
of those facilities himself. It is the judgment 
of those who know most about the historical 
writing of this half-century, and especially about 
American history, that Mr. Winsor was at the 
time of his death the most important American 
historian. His works were many and useful ; 
his methods were scientific; and his results 
rested on carefully weighed evidence. 

In his literary activity we may distinguish 
three kinds of work which roughly correspond 
with three epochs in his life: his miscellane- 
ous bibliographical and historical work; his 
great co-operative works; and his final four vol- 
umes on American discovery and exploration. 
In the first category the number is legion, 
special bibliographies published in the bulletins 
of the Boston Public Library and the Harvard 
College Library, papers and brief monographs 
in the publications of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society and the American Historical As- 
sociation, fugitive articles, published addresses 
—no man but himself knew how many there 
were; and only the investigators in history 
fully appreciate their value. 

His largest labor embraced the two monu- 
mental co-operative works, the ‘* Memorial his- 
tory of Boston” and the ‘* Narrative and crit- 


ical history of America.” Two criticisms have 
been brought against these works: that they are 
not consecutive, and that they have the in- 
equalities of work done by many hands. Both 
of these statements Mr. Winsor would have ad- 
mitted, but he would have answered that he had 
no thought of making them handbooks. It was 
his purpose to organize and make available the 
immense mass of crude and undigested material 
on the history of his city and his nation. He 
seized upon several ideas which other people 
had vaguely foreshadowed : first of all, he saw 
the possibilities in the episodic treatment of the 
history of a country extending over a long 
period ; he saw that it is not the mass of facts 
but the grouping about historical centres which 
makes history that may be read and remem- 
bered. Hence he was satisfied to assign large 
blocks of his general subject to other hands. 
He saw also what Bancroft and Hildreth and 
lesser men had not understood, that so great a 
history as that of the United States cannot be 
written by one man from the sources, and he 
recognized no other method of writing perma- 
nent and serviceable history. On the other 
hand he avoided the error of some editors of 
co-operative work by making each writer speak 
for himself in his own name; not a line ap- 
pears attributed to Mr. Winsor which he did 
not write with his own hand; and he supervised 
and gave his own broad view to the whole 
work. 

Without any other labor than that of the 
writers of the various chapters these two books 
would stand as a permanent and indispensable 
part of the literature of Americanjhistory, but 
their work is interfused with the editor's im- 
mense learning. The bibliographical chapters, 
appendices, and notes were Mr. Winsor's great- 
est contribution to human knowledge. The or- 
dinary reader skims them; they are not for him, 
but for the investigator. Mr. Winsor found 
the sources of American history a chaos; he 
left them arranged, compared, and opened to 
the quest of the student. Even to his friends 
his intimate knowledge alike of rarities and of 
common books was amazing; he knew editions 
and the technical details of the bibliographer's 
craft; he knew also how to weigh the credibility 
of the various contemporary accounts, their 
value, even in what libraries they were to be 


found. His remarkable and tenacious memory 


was aided by a masterly system of orderly 
notes, but his memory must have carried thou- 
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sands of titles and with them an impression of 
the writer's character. Nobody will ever re- 
peat his bibliographical work ; the next great 
organizer will simply begin by accepting all Mr. 
Winsor’'s work as a foundation. 

Had it not been for Mr. Winsor's own chap- 
ters in these works, it might have been sup- 
posed that he could assemble for others what 
he could not use for himself, but they showed 
his constructive powers. It was left for his 
last years, however, to produce books of anoth- 
er kind, the crowning of his literary career. 
In the four volumes on Columbus, French ex- 
plorations, and the development of the interior, 
he shows his quality as an historical writer. 
Here he gives us a straightforward narrative in 
a field where he had no superior in knowledge. 
His conception was that one can understand the 
opening up of America only by knowing what 
people of that time thought about America. 

Besides his service as a writer of history, Mr. 
Winsor has placed his countrymen under obli- 
gation by developing the scientific study of 
the cartography of America. Never ignoring 
the labors of Kohl and Harrisse and others, he 
set himself with unwearying interest to compare 
and reconcile the maps and accounts of early 
voyagers and geographers. In this subject he 
made himself the highest authority, and the 
government of the United States in 1896 
called upon his expert knowledge in the ad- 
justment of the Venezuela controversy. He 
loved an old map as some men love an old pict- 
ure, not because of its age but because of the 
story it tells. He takes historical geography 
out of the domain of surveys and puts it among 
the fields of human thought where imagination 
has a part. The South Sea, the Beautiful Riv- 
er, the treeless plains—he sees them before 
they were seen by the discoverers. His plain, 
homely, practical style tells us the story; and 
while the ‘‘ Narrative and critical history" will 
always abridge the toil and illuminate the views 
of the student, it is in the latest of his works 
that the reader will find revealed the writer 
himself, strong, practical, a lover of truth, a 
delver inthe sources of truth, a genuine his- 
torian. 

We have passed in review the chief points of 
Mr. Winsor's work as a librarian and as a his- 
torian, but in so doing we have not brought be- 
fore us the whole man. We have spoken of 


what he did and how he did it, we have not 
touched on what he was. 


This is a more diffi- 
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cult thing to tell, one that cannot be told with 
absolute justness or with completeness. We 


| call him patient, learned, generous, discriminat- 


ing, friendly, devoted to his home and family, 
faithful to the trusts imposed on him, and 
we glance at some of the qualities that made up 
his character, and each friend adds others for 
himself. Mr. Winsor's friendly personal side 
is well described by Professor Peabody's words 
in Appleton Chapel: ‘*‘ Mr. Winsor had,” he said, 
‘‘what may almost be called a genius for friend- 
ship —a human, gentle, considerate, hospitable 
intimacy which comprehended many lives in 
many lands for many years. To a very large 
number of men (and many of them strangers to 
him) he gave himself and his stores of knowl- 
edge with a completeness of interest in their 
problems and in themselves, and a power of 
detachment from his own concerns, which made 
them turn to him as to no other adviser. His 
own chosen way of recreation lay not in soli- 
tude, or in physical exercise, or in trivial 
amusements, but chiefly in sympathetic com- 
panionship, in elevating conversation, in the 
enlargement of his own intellectual horizon 
through the disclosures of other minds. No 
one in such relations could be more tractable, 
more humble, more open-minded, more respon- 
sive, than he. The whole great world of knowl- 
edge was to him of the intensest interest, and 
each region opened up to him by other minds 
was as if in one of the ancient maps which he 
loved to study some unobserved island or un- 
charted channel were revealed to his observant 
gaze.” 

And finally, this paper cannot be better closed 
than by the admirable words in which the 
Harvard staff expressed their sense of what 
Mr. Winsor had done for librarianship as a 
whole, words which also fittingly express what 
this association would wish to set forth as the 
conviction of its members here to-day 

‘*As men and women engaged in a common 
work we owe a debt to Mr. Winsor that is 
shared by all workers in libraries. To the ad- 
ministration of libraries he brought abilities of 
such an order as had rarely if ever before been 
so devoted, and he proved that such abilities are 
not wasted, but on the contrary are demanded 
in the care of books. Whoever therefore shall 
devote himself to the care of books must find 
his work dignified, his place in the community 
elevated, because of the lifework of Justin 
Winsor.” 
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BRANCH LIBRARIES. 


By Artruur E. Bostwick, Chief Librarian N. Y. Free Circulating Library. 


In speaking of branch libraries I shall adhere 
to the definition of such libraries as it is gener- 
ally given, to distinguish them from delivery or 
distributing stations. A distributing or deliv- 
ery station has no stock of bocks of its own for 
circulation, and merely circulates those that are 
sent to it for the purpose from some central 
point. A branch library has its own perma- 
nent stock of books. Mr. George W. Cole, ina 
paper on ‘‘ Branches and deliveries,” read at 
Chicago in 1893, makes a still further distine- 
tion between delivery and distributing stations, 
giving the former name to places where books 
are sent for delivery in response to a particular 
order, and the latter to places where small 
stocks of books are sent from time to time for 
circulation. 

All three—branch libraries, delivery sta- 
tions, and distributing stations — or any two of 
these, may of course exist in the same library 
system, as at Boston, where there are 10 
branches and 16 delivery stations. Others have 
only the one or the other. At the Chicago 
Public Library, for instance, there are no 
branches, but 32 delivery stations, although six 
of these have reading-rooms and small refer- 
ence libraries connected with them.* On the 
other hand, the principal free circulating libra- 
ries in New York City, the Aguilar, with four 
branches and our own library with nine, have 
no regular delivery stations atall. In ourown 
case we have used schools and clubs as tempo- 
rary distributing centres, but circulation through 
such temporary stations is really a travelling 
library system and its consideration is entirely 
without the limits of this paper. 

Of course a branch may be at the same time 
a delivery ora distributing station. This has 
been notably the case with some of our newly 
established branches, where the stock of books 
was small and loans for distribution were made 
freely from the older and better stocked libra- 
ries. It is so to some extent with all our 
branches at present, for one branch often bor- 
rows from another for distribution classes of 
books in which the former branch is weak. 
Any book in one branch may also be ordered 
at another, thus making the second play the 


*The figures here given are for early in 1897, and may 
not now hold good. 


part of a delivery station for the first. The 
relative merits of branches and delivery or dis- 
tributing stations have been much discussed, 
but so far as our experience goes the solution 
lies in just this sort of combination of the two, 
the branches specializing to some extent and 
interchanging books freely. 

The existence of branch libraries seems to 
imply that of a parent stem, but in some cases, 
for instance, that of the New York Free Circu- 
lating Library, the parent has been dwarfed by 
its progeny and now appears as one of them. 
Our library has therefore sometimes been called 
a ‘‘system of libraries,’ or a “circulating li- 
brary system,” but it differs from other libraries 
only in having no large central building. It is 
thus an example of the fact, which to many 
may seem paradoxical, that the usual organiza- 
tion of a large central library with smaller de- 
pendent branches, is accidental and not neces- 
sary to the system. There must of course be a 
department of administration, where shall be 
performed all the operations that it is not ex- 
pedient to allow each branch library to perform 
for itself ; but this need not be located in any 
library building at all, or if so, it may be placed 
in an insignificant branch as well as in an im- 
portant one. 

On the organization and functions of this 
general department of administration really 
depends that of the whole system of branches. 
According as it does everything except what 
the branches must do, or does only what the 
branches cannot do, the system is centralized, 
approaching that of a single library with de- 
livery stations, or localized, approaching a 
federation of separate libraries. In reality the 
system may have almost any position between 
these two extremes. As in any group of re- 
lated things, there are always at work in such a 
system the centrifugal and the centripetal forces 
that have been exemplified on a grander scale 
in the history of our own government — one 
working for centralization and the other for 
localization. Exactly what position is taken up 
under the action of these two forces depends 
on conditions and environment, and probably 
no two libraries occupy exactly the same rank 
in this respect. For instance, in the com- 
pletely centralized library, those in charge of 
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the branches would have absolutely no voice 
in their management nor in the choice of books. 
Books would be accessioned, prepared for the 
shelves, and cataloged at the administration 
building, all lists and bulletins would be pre- 
pared there, etc. On the other hand, in the 
completely localized library each branch would 
do all this work for itself and would have its 
own rules. In the extreme case each would 
have its separate librarian, responsible only to 
the trustees. 

One of the determining conditions toward 
either centralization or localization would be, 
of course, the previous existence of one or more 
branches as separate libraries that were after- 
wards absorbed into the larger organization. 
In such a case it may be necessary or expedi- 
ent to leave a larger measure of local control 
than would otherwise be done. Centralizing 
tendencies, however, have usually gained the 
day. 

In Boston several of the present branches 
were originally separate libraries. At Pratt 
Institute the Long Island Branch, and in Phila- 
delphia the Chestnut Hill Branch were formerly 
independent. In New York two branches of 
the Aguilar were taken in from other manage- 
ment, andthe Free Circulating assumed charge 
in May last of the first branch acquired in 
this way —the Riverside in West 69th street. 
In nearly all these cases old methods have 
been at once altered to conform with the usage 
of the main library. The exceptions are the 
Aguilar, where the branches so acquired are 
still permitted to use their own methods of cir- 
culation, but are uniform in other respects, and 
the new Riverside branch of the Free Circu- 
lating, which by special agreement retains the 
open-shelf system, and thus differs in some re- 
spects from the older branches. The open- 
shelf system, however, has also been introduced 
in the newest branch —the Yorkville, at Second 
ave. and 79th st., and there is some probability 
that it may be adopted elsewhere, so that we 
may see the unusual case of the older branches 
ofa library taking up one of the features of the 
newest branch. 

As regards the preparation and cataloging of 
books, the existing libraries that have branches 
are in various stages, generally inclining, how- 
ever, to centralization. 

At Pratt Institute the branches have separate 
registers, catalogs, and shelf lists, but the main 
library does all accessioning and keeps all appli- 
cations. Cataloging is done at the branch, the 


title-page being marked at the main library. 
At Baltimore and Philadelphia the branches 
have separate accession books, but these are all 
kept at the main library, while each branch 
retains its own register. At Boston each branch 
has a separate accession book and register, but 
cataloging is all done at the central library, 
which is also the case in Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia. In New York, both at the Aguilar 
and the Free Circulating, each branch is com- 
plete in itself as regards accession book, regis- 
ter, and catalog, and cataloging is done chiefly 
at the branch, under the direction of the cen- 
tral cataloging department. 

At Boston there is at the central library a 
union catalog, accession book, and register; 
Pratt Institute has a union accession book but 
no union catalog nor register; Baltimore has a 
union shelf list and a printed union finding list; 
Philadelphia has an official union catalog at the 
central library. In New York the Aguilar has 
no union accession book, register, or catalog; 
the Free Circulating has a union shelf list and 
is making a union card catalog, a duplicate of 
which it is intended to place in every branch. 
The monthly bulletin of accessions is printed in 
union form. 

An important requisite, if there are to be 
union catalogs or lists, is uniformity of number- 
ing in all the branches. This exists or is at- 
tempted at Pratt Institute, Baltimore, and the 
Aguilar, and the work of making the numbers 
uniform has been nearly finished at the Free 
Circulating. At Boston no attempt has yet 
been made to have numbers uniform at all the 
branches, but such uniformity is considered by 
the librarian highly desirable and will probably 
be realized in the future. In Philadelphia num- 
bers are the same at all the branches, but not 
necessarily the same as those of the central 
library. 

In other details, however, the necessity for uni- 
formity is not so great, and it is always neces- 
sary for the librarian to ask himself whether uni- 
formity among branches in a given case is more 
desirable than a departure from it in the inter- 
est of a particular locality. In general we may 
say that in all matters that pertain to the sys- 
tematic and routine work of the library uni- 
formity is the first thing to be considered. 
Then an assistant from one branch can be 
transferred to another at a moment's notice and 


| fall into her place quickly and naturally. The 


machinery of such a system is like that of a 
machine-made watch or gun, where the parts 
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are thoroughly interchangeable — that of a 
branch which has its own peculiar methods, 
excellent though they may be, is like the Swiss 
watch that must have a wheel made especially 
to fitthe place of one that gives out. But in 
minor matters each branch should adapt itself 
to local conditions. All cannot have rooms of 
the same size and shape, and the same arrange- 
ment of shelving. It is on the proper drawing 
of this line between uniformity and non-uni- 
formity that the success of a system of branch 
libraries largely depends, and the fact that 
every library has drawn it in a slightly different 
place and is generally satisfied with that place 
shows that what is good for Philadelphia may 
not be good fer Boston or for New York. 
Another region where the line may be drawn 
in different places is that of the relations be- 
tween those in charge of the branches and their 
chief. The names given to these officials are 
often significant of the tendency toward cen- 
tralization or the reverse. The head is some- 
times simply the librarian,and they are ‘‘ cus- 
todians " or at most “‘ assistants-in-charge.” At 
the Free Circulating Library they are libra- 
rians-in-charge and he is librarian-in-chieft 
The former nomenclature belongs to a more 
highly centralized system than the latter. 
There may, of course, be various ways of 
keeping in touch with the heads of branches 
and of keeping them in touch with each 
other. At Boston the heads of the branches 
meet at the central library once a week for 
consultation with the Supervisor of Branches 
and Stations. At Philadelphia there is no 
Stated meeting, except on pay-day once a 
month. At Baltimore each custodian reports 
personally at the central library every Monday 
morning. At the Free Circulating Library 
there is a weekly meeting of librarians-in- 
charge of branches, at which the chief librarian 
presides, and at which views are interchanged 
freely. At Baltimore the chief librarian visits 
the branches fortnightly, at Pratt about once a 
month, at Philadelphia ‘‘ pretty frequently,” at 
the Aguilar once a week, and at the Free Cir- 
culating Library several times a week — from 
twice to five times, oftener the latter. There 
is also telephone communication in Philadel- 
phia, at the New York Free Circulating, and 
probably in other cases where it is not specially 
reported. It seems to me that the officer in 
charge of the branches, usually the chief li- 
brarian, but sometimes a special supervisor as 
at Boston, in order to do his work to the best 
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advantage must see the heads of branches both 
all together and separately. In other words he 
must meet with them at stated times and must 
also visit each branch frequently. Some nec- 
essary information can best be obtained by in- 
formal comparison of experiences and some by 
separate report. Here again we have the bal 
ance between uniformity and localization. 

Besides these informal word-of-mouth dis- 
cussions and reports, of course something more 
formal is necessary at stated intervals. At the 
New York Free Circulating Library written re- 
ports embracing a variety of details, somewhat 
greater in number than those inserted in the 
annual report, are filled in on blank forms by 
the different librarians-in-charge monthly and 
submitted to the chief librarian, to be shown by 
him to the library committee. In Boston the 
custodians of the branches report each month 
to the central library their circulation, books 
received from the central library, their acces- 
sions, losses, fines, registrations, and a record of 
library publications which they have distrib- 
uted. At Philadelphia each librarian communi- 
cates with the chief librarian whenever there 
is anything special to report. At the Aguilar 
Library there are monthly reports on the lines 
already laid down, as also at Pratt Institute. 
At the Enoch Pratt Library the librarian states 
that reports are made weekly, but it is possible 
that he does not refer to written reports. Atthe 
Free Circulating Library a special feature of the 
monthly reports is the comparison of the circu- 
lation, reading-room attendance, etc., with that 
of the corresponding month in the year pre- 
vious. By this means we keep a close watch on 
the condition of each branch, so far as its de- 
crease or increase of usefulness is concerned. 
By this means also a healthy rivalry is stimu- 
lated, each librarian-in-charge striving to in- 
crease the work done by the branch at a more 
rapid rate than the others. 

The annual reports can of course be made up 
from the monthly reports, but it is better to re- 
quire each branch to submit a special annual 
report, covering additional details. In the 
Free Circulating Library, for instance, class 
percentages are made out only once a year and 
the total number of books in the libraries is re- 
ported at the same time. In Boston the addi- 
tional points covered are statistics of binding 
and classification, and a general history of the 
previous year. 

The different position of various libraries in 
the scale between centralization and localiza- 
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tion is shown again in the parts taken by libra- 
rians of branches in the selection of books. At 
Pratt*Institute, for instance, the heads of 
branches make suggestions of books that seem 
most in demand at their several branches. At 
Philadelphia the librarians-in-charge re- 
quested from time to time to send in lists of 
books, and their recommendations are general- 
ly followed. The limitation denoted by that 
word ‘‘ generally” is more closely defined by 
the librarian when he adds, ‘If they ask for 
‘ The sorrows of Satan’ they don’t get it.” In 
Boston ‘‘ branch-custodians are invited to recom- 
mend books for addition to their branches.” At 
Baltimore, those in charge of branches have no 
voice in the selection of books, although they 
may suggest to the librarian what they want. 
At the Aguilar the librarians-in-charge make 
lists and in almost all cases the library com- 
mittee acts favorably on the suggestions. At 
the Free Circulating Library the lists of sug- 
gestions are made on order blanks and are read 
and discussed once a month at the meeting of 
librarians-in-charge. The greatest efforts 
are made to keep all heads of branches intouch 
with current literary criticism and to put them 
in a position where they can make out their 
lists intelligently. A set of the literary and 
critical papers is kept circulating from branch 
to branch, so that each is read carefully by all 
with a view to making orders. The librarian- 
in-chief feels that at any time he might safely 
entrust the ordering for a month to any one of 
the librarians-in-charge. In almost all 
ries books are ordered from the administration 
department and sent there, being distributed 
afterward to the various branches. There may 
For instance, current periodi- 


libra- 


be exceptions. 
cals naturally go directly to the branch for 
which they are intended. In our own 
also, books for which there is an immediate 
call, or large special orders, are often sent 
directly to the branch of which they are toform 
a part. 

The comparative fixity of the collection of 
books has already been mentioned as a pecul- 
iarity of the branch as distinguished from the 
delivery station. Exactly where the library 
stands in the scale between absolute fixity and 


case, 


absolute mobility depends largely on its size. 
The number of volumes in a branch 
vary, of course, within wide limits. 


may 


In Boston 
each, in 


the branches average about 
Philadelphia they vary from 4000 up to 24,000; 
at Baltimore from 10,000 to 14,000, 


15,000 


At Pratt 


Institute the branches contain respec- 
tively 3000 and 5000 volumes. In New York 
the Aguilar has 3000 in its smallest and 16,000 
in its largest library, while at the Free Circu- 


two 


lating our maximum and minimum are respec- 
tively 25,000 and 5000. The Boston average of 
15,000 is a good one, and where there is free 


with a central library 10,000 


communication 
probably need not be exceeded at a large 
branch, while 5000 is enough for excellent work 
at a small one. The reason for branches that 
approximate 25,000 is either that they were for- 
merly complete and separate libraries, or that 
they contain many books that should properly 
find a place in a central repository for works 
not in constant demand, as with our larger 
branches. 

In regard to exchange of books between dif- 
ferent branches or between branches and the 
main library there is wide difference of usage. 
In Baltimore there is no such free exchange. 
In Boston and Philadelphia there is little of it 
between branches; in Boston, the 
branches are largely duplicates of each other, 
and in Philadelphia’ because interchange is not 
encouraged, even with the central library. In 
Boston, however, books from the central libra- 
constantly drawn through the 
branches. At Pratt Institute books sent 
from the central library to the branches, but 
At 
the Aguilar only certain classes of books are 
exchanged. At the Free Circulating we have 
tried our best to encourage the freest kind of 


because 


ry are out 


are 


there is no exchange between the latter. 


exchange between branches, publishing union 
bulletins and lists constantly, and reminding 
the public that the whole library's stock of 
books can be drawn upon freely. So far, how- 
ever, the privilege has not been made use of as 
fully as we could wish, perhaps owing to our 
limited messenger service. Another way to 
get at free use of the library's whole stock of 
books is to allow drawing from more than one 
branch, or to make transfer simple and easy. 
Thus at Philadelphia persons may have cards 
at more than one library, although they are 
not encouraged to use more than one at a time. 
At Pratt Institute, Baltimore,the Aguilar and the 
Free Cireulating no person may have out books 
At Boston 
Every 


at two branches at the same time 
there is unusual freedom inthis respect. 
borrower may have out twobooks at the same 
If he 


have 


time. has a special-privilege card he 
additional books. There is no 


books shall be 


may SIN 


restriction as to where these 
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drawn, so that in an extreme case a person 
might have out a book from each of eight dif- 
ferent branches. These are all charged on the 
same card—in red ink if from the central li- 
brary, otherwise in green, with the branch's 
initial. 

The trouble about giving such privileges is 
not so much an objection to one person’s hav- 
ing out several books at once as the danger 
that a person who has been debarred from 
using his own branch as a penalty for miscon- 
duct will simply go to another. In the Free 
Circulating Library we issue temporary transfer 
cards, which are simply evidences that the 
holder is in good and regular standing, and 
which enable him to draw a book from any 
branch he wishes to use. It is evident that if 
persons are to be prohibited from taking out 
cards at more than one branch means must be 
adopted to discover violations of this provision. 
At the Free Circulating Library all applications 
are made in duplicate, one copy being filed at 
the branch where application is made, and one 
at the comparison department. Whenever ex- 
amination of the slips filed at this department 
shows that the applicant has already been a 
member at some branch, that branch is notified 
and reports at once. If the applicant is in good 
standing he is given a transfer, otherwise his 
application is refused. It may seem that this 
comparison is simple enough, but it is not al- 
ways so. To locate John Smith among a hun- 
dred or so of exactly the same name, and to 
try to identify him with some of them by ad- 
dress or handwriting — both uncertain —is not 
atall easy. The work of filing and compati- 
son for nine libraries takes half the time of one 
assistant, and would probably take the whole 
time of one not so skilled as she has become. 

The question continually comes up, whether 
the game is worth the candle, and whether all 
this elaborate detective system is justified by 
the saving of a few books and the detection of 
a few small boys’ efforts to evade payment of 
fines, especially when by the giving of a fictitious 
name, as is often done, the whole machinery 
may be made of none effect. The conclusion 
with us has always been, so far, that the moral 
effect of the system on the public is its justifica- 
tion. As soon as the impression gains ground 
that a library is careless and can be cheated 
with impunity a great many persons are tempted 
to try the experiment who otherwise would 
never think of such a thing. 

The number of assistants at a branch library 


will, of course, depend largely on the work re- 
quired, being least where the tendency is toward 
making the branch a mere distributing station 
and greatest where it approximates an inde- 
pendent library. Thus most librarians hesitate 
to lay down a general rule on this point. At 
the New York Free Circulating Library we 
find that one is required for about every 2000 of 
monthly circulation, and the Aguilar reports 
that its experience is the same. In Boston one 
assistant is required for 1250 of monthly circu- 
lation. In Philadelphia one branch of 28,000 
circulation has 14 assistants, and another of 
16,000 has 9 — just about our proportion, while 
the smallest branch, with 1700 circulation, has 
two. Pratt Institute requires the full time of 
two assistants and half the time of a third for 
circulations of 2000 to 3000 volumes. But, of 
course, any rule that lays downa ratio of num- 
ber of assistants to circulation will hold good 
only where a considerable number is required. 
We have operated a branch from 2 till 9 p.m., 
circulating about 2000 a month, with only one 
librarian, and a branch open from 9 a.m. till 
9 p.m., circulating 7000, with only two. This 
shows what can be done in extreme cases, but, 
of course, in these instances the labors of the 
assistants, aside from direct attention to the 
circulation, were made as light as possible. 


HINTS FOR BRANCH LIBRARIES. 


From the report of Examining Committee of the Bos- 
ton Public Library, 1896 - "97. 

1. A BRANCH should not be an independent 
library, but should be subordinate to the cen- 
tral library; and no work should be undertaken 
by the branch which is already adequately 
provided for by the central library. 

2. It is not necessary that a branch should be 
a large library. It cannot be this without an 
unnecessary and costly reduplication of books. 

3. It is desirable that the books in the branch 
collection should be as active as possible. 
Apart from an ample supply of periodicals, 
both popular and solid, the branch collection 
should consist of: (a2) the fundamental works 
of reference; (4) a carefully selected set of 
juvenile books; (c) a collection of such books as 
are needed for co-operation with the work in 
the sch vols; and (¢)a not very numerous collec- 
tion of miscellaneous books for which there is 
a popular demand. WHooks other than these 
should be drawn from the central library. The 
purchase of new books for the branches should 
be made in accordance with these considera- 
tions. 

4. Provision should be made for withdraw- 
ing from branches books which are no longer 
in demand. In this way the branch collection 
might be kept alive, and less shelving would be 
needed. 
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MEDICAL LIBRARIES. 


Tue union medical catalog, prepared for 
the Denver Public Library in 1897, through the 
co-operation of the physicians of that city, and 
under the direction of Dr. C. D. Spivak, of the 
Colorado Medical Library Association, has been 
previously noted in these columns (L. j., 22 
156, 437). It bids fair, however, to result in 
the adoption of similar co-operative cataloging 
by other medical societies, and to this end Dr. 
Spivak, the projector of the Denver catalog, 
has issued circulars to the chief libraries and 
medical societies of the country, outlining his 
plan and emphasizing its practicability, and at 
the same time requesting information regard- 
ing medical libraries, on which subject he will 
present a statistical report at the next con- 
vention of the American Medical Association. 

The plan carried out successfully at Denver 


the medical books owned by those physicians of 
the city who were willing to allow their libra- 
ries to be used for consultation by others. The 
name and address of each physician co-operat- 
ing, and the hours during which his library 
might be consulted, were given, and the com- 
plete catalog was kept at the Denver Public 
Library, where it formed a useful supplement 
to the library of the Colorado Medical Library 
Association, which is housed by the Public Li- 
brary and used asa special medical collection 
for public reference. The plan met with the 
general approval and co-operation of physicians 
and it has largely increased the available re- 
sources of the medical library. The methods 
and gratifying results of the undertaking were 
described by Dr. Spivak in an article entitled 
‘* How every town may secure a medical libra- 
ry,” printed inthe Medical News of Oct. 2, 1897, 
and reissued in pamphlet form. This pam- 
phlet is now sent out by Dr. Spivak, with the 
circulars mentioned, in the effort to start a simi- 
lar co-operative work in other cities where a good 
medical library for public reference is needed. 
Ile sends also the following blank, which libra. 
rians are requested to fill out and return to him. 

‘* Data for a statistical report of medical libraries and 
medical departments of general libraries in the United 
States to be presented at the next convention of The 


American Medical Association, to be held in Denver, 
Colo., June 8, 1898. 


Date of founding...... .......... Medical library or 
medical department of general library. Supported by 
Society, Hospital, College, taxation. Income 
Expenditure during 187 
oenawocsqqnce .. Free for members or subscribers only 
Number of books .......... ...0f periodicals..... 
Total number of volumes ; Number of current 
medical periodicals during 1897................ Volumes 
added during 1897........0....-c0see. Books issued during 
Name of librarian............. 


7 

* Please fill out the above and erase where necessary, 
and .eturn to Dr. C. D. Spivak, 608 California Building, 
Denver, Colo 

“Send also constitution and by-laws, catalogues, re 
pares, rules and regulations, query blanks and other 
»lanks used in your library, all of which will be exhibited 
at the convention 
hibitors."’ 


Due credit will be given to all ex 


Of the circulars requesting this information 
300 have been sent to medical societies and 
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was, briefly, the preparation of a union list of Congress = Dec. 9, 
; | pamphlet of 51 pages. 


40,000 v., in the belief that such libraries con 
tain a medical department. In his circular to 
the medical societies Dr. Spivak says 

‘If there is in your county a medical library 
ora general library containing a medical de- 
partment, please hand the blank to the librarian 
of same, requesting him to fill it out and to re- 
turn to the address given below,” 

The material received in this way should 
make possible the presentation of a report that 
should be of general interest to librarians, no 
less than to physicians. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF 
CONGRESS. 


THe first annuai report of John Russell 
Young, Librarian of Congress, submitted to 
1897, has appeared in a 

It is a comprehensive 
and lucid summary of the present conditions 
and future prospects of the Congressional Li- 


| brary, and for its thorough common sense and 


| phlets. 


intrinsic interest must rank as one of the most 
important of recent library documents. 

The total number of volumes in the library is 
estimated at 787,715 books and 218,340 pam- 
These figures include a large collection 
belonging to the Smithsonian Institution, and 
‘‘at the present stage of the library classifica- 


| tion” it has been impossible to differentiate be- 


tween this collection and the volumes belong- 
ing to the library. During the year ending 
Nov. I, 3320 v. had been issued to privileged 
readers, the daily average of books in the 
hands of readers being placed at about 3000. 
‘‘The percentage of books lost in 30 years is 
about five in 1000,” but the abuse of the privi- 
leges of the library has tended rather to keep- 
ing books over time than to failure to return 
them. ‘‘A strenuous effort was made during 
the period of removal to secure an exact enu- 
meration of the library, not alone the books on 
the shelves, but the classes of books, their part 
in the universal scheme of knowledge, and, 
more especially, what were embraced in auxil- 
iary departments, like those of music, the graph- 
ic arts, and manuscripts. It is to be hoped 
that this will be accomplished at an early day. 
Under the head of books entered for copyright 
are classified hotel registers, form books, circu- 
lars, syndicate articles, and so on — the law pro- 
viding no other term. ‘Thus, while the reports 
show an aggregate of receipts from 1870 to 18y6 
of 416,822 publications from the copyright of 
‘books,’ the term does not express the charac- 
ter of the entries Ihe strength of the library, 
considered as a comprehensive collection in all 
departments of knowledge, is evidently over 


| estimated when spoken of as 787,715 volumes."’ 


| within 10 weeks 


100 to librarians of libraries containing over | 


Phe removal of the books — effected complete 
is described, and the present 
arrangements of shelving, classification, et 

pointed out. The delivery methods and pneu 
matic carrying machinery of the new building 
have proved wholly satisfactory. ‘‘ The pres- 
ent arrangement may be described as almost 
automatic in its character, and there is no 
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reason why a senator at his desk, or a justice 
of the Supreme Court in the conference-room, 
may not summon the page and have whatever 
he requires from the library within 12 or 15 
minutes. This is not a theory or an anticipa- 
tion, but practical demonstration. The new 
library brings its treasures within an easier 
reach of those who need them than ever be- 
fore.” 

Attention is given to the appointments made 
in the reorganization of the library. All of 
these appointments, Mr. Young states, were 
probationary, subject to the tests of experience 
of examination, and to this end an examining 
board, composed of Mr. Spofford, Mr. Hutche- 
son, and Mr. Solberg, was appointed to pass 
upon the various appointees and determine 
their aptitude for library work. The report of 
the board had not been made at the date of the 
report. 

Of the new appointments 25 per cent. consist 
of women, this being an experiment, as women 
have not heretofore had service in the library. 
On this point Mr. Young says: ‘*‘ In the admin- 
istration of other libraries the experiment has 
been successful, but so far as our library is 
concerned the appointment of women is still 
open to debate. This may result from the 
present exceptional conditions. The library is 
in a state of change—its new departments 
created by the new law, involving the handling 
and organization of the vast material, outside 
of books, now first brought to view. The classi- 
fication and removal of this material is manual 
labor, with little opportunity for rest—as a 
rule, hard and exacting. In a year or two, 
when these new departments are arranged and 
in good working order, there may be gentle and 
useful offices suitable for women. With the 
problem to be gone over again, however, there 
would be more reserve in these appointments. 
While those in the service do their duty with 
fidelity and patience, it does not diminish the 
regret that it is necessarily so severe.” 

Mr. Ycuung presents in detail the needs of the 
catalog department; ‘‘a library without a cata- 
log,” he says, ‘‘is as a ship without a rudder,” 
and he regards the preparation of a full and 
complete catalog of the library's resources as a 
most important present problem. 

In the Copyright Office 74,470 entries were 
made in 1896, and the increase in the work of 
this department was ‘‘ never at a greater ratio 
than at present,” so that ‘‘ already there are 
well-founded complaints from the head of the 
Copyright Bureau as to an insufficient staff and 
the necessity of extra hours of labor to keep 
the work in hand.” Much space is devoted to 
this department, and there is an interesting 
review of its history, of its reorganization, and 
present condition. 

The valuable and extensive special collections 
belonging to the library, and the various de- 
partments, are described, and Mr. Young makes 
the important suggestion that the numerous 
departmental libraries of the government — 30 
in all — should be so far as practicable housed 
in the new library building, developed as 
essential parts of the national library, and listed 


in one general national catalog. The question 
of the issue of books to government officials 
and other privileged persons is brought up, and 
recommendation is made that a general public 
circulating library be established as a depart- 
ment of the national library. ‘‘ The new li- 
brary, so far asthe conveniences of the building 
are concerned, offers the highest advantages for 
the proposed circulating department. There 
could be no question as to space and accommo- 
dation. There should be a distinct organization 
contemplating alone the needs of a circulating 
library. That, however, would be a matter of 
administration. The books for circulation could 
be housed in their own stacks, and rooms now 
set apart for other purposes assigned to those 
in charge of them. The reading-room, espe- 
cially in the periodical and newspaper depart- 
ment, would be open to those who came to bor- 
row as well as those seeking reading or re- 
search.” The night opening of the library is 
strongly urged, the expense being estimated at 
about $15,000 annually, and a strong statement is 
made of the need of an adequate endowment as 
necessary to the full development of the li- 
brary. 

The extent of this important report makes it 
possible to give here only a summary of its es- 
sential points, but even a brief résumé makes 
clear the comprehensiveness of this review of 
the library's condition, and the broad foresight 
of the suggestions made; it should commend, 
in its entirety, the interest and attention of all 
librarians. 


PROPOSED CHANGE OF NAME OF 
CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 


Tue change of the name of the Congressional 
Library to the fitting and proper title of Na- 
tional Library has been brought up in the pres- 
ent Congress, and bids fair to be carried 
through. A bill authorizing the change was 
prepared by Mr. Dockery, and referred to the 
Joint Committee on Library early in the session; 
it provided also that the library should main- 
tain a free circulating department. The bill 
was amended by the omission of this latter pro- 
vision, and was then favorably reported to the 
House by Mr. Quigg, of the Committee on Li- 
brary, on Dec. 14. As amended it provides: 
‘That from and after the passage of this act 
the Library of Congress shall be known as and 
styled the ‘ National Library,’ and chapter 
six of tithe two of the revised statutes of 
the United States, and all acts amendatory of 
or supplementary to the sections of chapter six 
of said title two are hereby amended by strik- 
ing therefrom, wherever they occur, the words 
‘Library of Congress’ or ‘Congressional Li- 
brary,’ and substituting therefor the words 
* National Library.’ 

‘“*The Librarian of Congress shall hereafter 
be known and designated as the ‘ director of 
the National Library,’ and as such and under 
such title shall have all the powers, be respon- 
sible under his bond, and perform all of the 
duties heretofore imposed on and required by 
law of the Librarian of Congress.” 
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PUBLIC DOCUMENTS LEGISLATION 
PROPOSED. 


Two measures of importance in connection 
with the Office of Public Documents, at Wash- 
ington, have been brought up in the present 
Congress. The bill drafted by Superintendent 
Crandall in 1896, ** to improve the printing and 
binding methods of the public documents,” 
has been brought up again in somewhat modi- 
fied form as Senate bill 2842, ‘‘to improve the 
methods of printing and binding the public 
documents,” and was introduced in the Senate | 
by Senator Lodge on Dec. 16, 1897, read twice 
and referred to the Committee on Printing. 
The second measure is an amendment proposed 
by Senator Lodge to the Legislative, Executive, 
and Judicial appropriation bill, which provides 
‘that the office of superintendent of public 
documents, and all government publications in 
charge of said office be transferred to the Li- 
brary of Congress and placed under the direc- 
tion of the Librarian of Congress."" The amend- 
ment has been referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 


ADDITIONAL COPYRIGHT DEPOS- 
ITORIES. 


Ar the November meeting of the Library As- 
sociation of California, a resolution was passed 
urging the provision by Congress of additional 
copyright depositories (See L. J., Dec., 1897, 
Pp. 752); a committee was also appointed to 
bring the matter before Congress and the pub- 
lic. In pursuance of the suggestion then adopted 
the association has sent out the following cir- 
cular : 


** San Francisco, December 1, 1897. 

** Dear Sir: At a meeting of the Library As- 
sociation of Central California, held in San 
Francisco, Nov. 12, 1897, it was unanimously 
resolved that the Association use its best en- 
deavors to obtain the establishment of addi- 
tional Copyright Depositories in the United 
States, and the Librarians of the University of 
California and Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity were appointed a committee to urge the 
co-operation of the Senators and Representa- 
tives from California in Congress, and to take 
such other steps as might seem desirable to the 
furtherance of the end in view. Senator Per- 
kins having been communicated with, kindly 
consented to introduce a bill in the United 
States Senate directing the establishment of ad- 
ditional depositories in the cities of Chicago, 
Denver, San Francisco, and New Orleans. 

‘* Under the present law an author in order to 
obtain a copyright must deposit two printed 
copies of his work with the Librarian of Con- 
gress, and the two copies remain in the Library 
of Congress. To people living at some dis- 
tance from Washington these books are prac- 
tically inaccessible, and especially is this true in 
regard to residents of the Pacific Coast. There 
is a widespread feeling that copies of copy- 
righted works should be available, so far as 


possible, for general reference, indeed it is the 
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| intention of the law to render them thus avail- 


able in return for the protection guaranteed to 
the author. But with only one depository in a 
country so large as ours it is obvious that there 
is but slight facility for general reference. 

** Another point in favor of additional deposi- 
tories is the danger of the loss of all our Na- 
tional copyright archives in case of a fire in the 
Congressional Library. Surely these records 
are sufficiently valuable to be placed beyond the 
risk of possible annihilation. 

‘*A copy of the bill to be introduced in the 
United States Senate by Senator Perkins is en- 
closed. You are earnestly requested to assist 
in its passage by obtaining the active interest 
and co-operation of your Representatives inthe 
United States Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. 

J. C. Librarian 
University of California, | 

H.C. Nasu, Librarian Le- COMMITTEE. 
land Stanford Junior Uni- | 
ver sity 

‘*Kindly address any suggestions you may 
have to make on the subject to H.C. Nash, 
Stanford University, California.” 


The bill drafted is as follows 

A Bit to amend title sixty, chapter three of the Re- 
vised Statutes, relating to copyrights 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That sections fortv-nine hundred and forty 
eight, forty-nine hundred and fifty-six, and forty-nine 
hundred and fifty-nine of the Revised Statutes be, and 
the same are hereby, amended 5» as to read as follows 

“Sec 4048. All records and other things relating to 
copyrights and required by law to be preserved, shal! be 
under the control of the Librarian of Congress, and kept 
and preserved in the Library of Congress and such other 
Libraries as are hereinafter designated ; and the Libra- 
rian of Congress or the Librarians of these other L.ibra- 
ries shall have the immediate care and supervision 
thereot and the Librarian of Congress under the super- 
vision of the joint Committee of Congress on the Library, 
shall perform all acts and duties required by law touch. 
ing copyrights.” 

** Sec. 4956. No person shall be entitled to a copyright 
unless he shall before publication, deliver at the office of 
the Librarian of Cungress, or deposit in the mail ad- 
dressed to the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, 
District of Columbia, a printed copy of the title 
of the book or other article, or a description of the 
painting, drawing, chromo, statue, statuary, or a 
model or design for a work of the fine arts, fur which 
he desires a cop) right, nor unless he shall also, within 
ten days from the publication thereof, deliver at the 
office ofthe Librarian of Congress or deposit in the mail 
addressed toth Librarian of Congress, at Washington, 
District of Columbia, six copies of such copyright book 
or other article, or in the case of a painting, drawing, 
statue. statuary. model or design for a work of the fine 
arts, six photographs of the same.” 

**Sec. 4939. The proprietor of every copyright book 
or other article shall deliver at the office of the Librarian 
of Congress, or depositin the mai) addressed to the Libra- 
rian of Congress, at Washington, District of Columbia, 
within ten daysafter its publication, six complete printed 
comes thereof, of the best edition issued or description 
or photograph of such article as hereinbefore required, 
and as many copies of every subsequent edition wherein 
any substantial changes shal! be made; and the Librarian 


| of Congress shal! deliver, or cause to be delivered. one 


copy of such copyright book or other article to each of 
the following Librarians. viz.: the Librarian of the Free 
Public Library of the City of Chicago, State of Illinois; 
the Librarian of the Free Public Library of the City of 
Denver, State of Colorado; the Librarian of the Free 
Public Library of the City of San Francisco, State of 
California; and the Librarian of the Howard Memorial 
Library of the City of New Orleans, State of Louisiana.’ 
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LIBRARY SECTION OF THE WISCONSIN 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Library Section of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association was held at the Public Library 
building, Milwaukee, Wis., on the afternoon of 
Dec. 29, 1897. H. B. Hubbell, library trus- 
tee and school superintendent at Beaver Dam, 
Wis., presided. 

‘*Fairy tales and myths in early education” 
was the subject of an interesting paper by Miss 
Victoria James, Beaver Dam, which was dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, Chicago, IIl., 
and anumber of teachers present. W. C. Hew- 
itt, Oshkosh, Wis., then spoke on ‘‘ The Bible 
as literature,” followed by the Rev. Judson Tits- 
worth, Milwaukee, Wis., on the same subject. 

F. A. Hutchins, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, gave a summary of 
library progress in Wisconsin in a paper on 
‘** The relatidn of the Wiscansin Free Library 
Commission to Wisconsin teachers.” He de- 
scribed the remarkable library development 
that had taken place in the state within the past 
year or two, and that was still going on, and 
spoke of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 
as having anticipated the N. E. A. in its estab- 
lishment of a permanent library section. In 
view of the aid always given to the library 
cause by the teachers of the state it was thought 
desirable to present to them a statement of the 
work and objects of the commission. Mr. 
Hutchins then outlined the record of library 
progress in Wisconsin since the organization of 
the state library association in 1891. At that 
time there were 19 free libraries in the state ; 
there are now 49, and in the fields of develop- 
ment and administration the improvement has 
been no less notable. The work of the town- 
ship libraries, the enthusiastic aid given by ed- 
ucational associations and women’s clubs, were 
touched upon, the travelling library work of 
the commission was described and its plans 
for the new year noted. In conclusion, Mr. 
Hutchins said : ‘‘ As we stand at the threshold 
of our semi-centennial year as a state we should 
pledge ourselves to a forward movement that 
shall give to every man, woman, and child in 
Wisconsin, both the desire and opportunity to 
read an abundance of wholesome literature ; 
and let us further pledge ourselves to secure 
libraries accessible to all our citizens before the 
dawn of the 20th century.” Mr. Hutchins’ 
paper was discussed by Dr. George W. Peck- 
ham, librarian of the Milwaukee Public Library. 
The plans of the Library Section of the National 
Educational Association were outlined by L. D. 
Harvey, Milwaukee, Wis., chairman of the sec- 
tion. Mr. Harvey stated that, at the meeting 
of the N. E. A. in July last, it was decided to ap- 
point two committees, one to report on the re- 
lation of public libraries to public schools and 
the other to prepare lists of suitable books for 
primary, grammar, and high schools. He add- 

ed that these committees had ano financial 
support, but it was hoped that so much prog- 
ress would be made before the next meeting of 
the N. E. A. as to warrant an appropriation to 
carry on the work of the committees. 

L. E. STEARNS, Secretary. 


A CHILDREN’S BOOK-LIST EXHIBIT. 


On Friday afternoon, Nov. 19, 1897, and all 
of the following day, an exhibit was given at the 
Plainfield (N. J.) Public Library, of such of the 
books in the juvenile department as are listed 
in the ‘‘ A, L. A. annotated list, books for boys 
and girls.” A general invitation had been given 
through the local papers and through the 
schools. The exhibit was given in the ladies’ 
room, the books being arranged on tables in the 
same order as in the list, with printed labels cor- 
responding to the headings in the list. The 
lists were sold at three cents each, and during the 
day and a half that the exhibit was given, the 
tables were surrounded by children busily ex- 
amining and checking such books as they wished 
to read. Many grown people found the exhibit 
a suggestive one, as aiding in the selection of 
Christmas books. The exhibit was in every 
Way a success, and served admirably to intro- 
duce the A. L. A. juvenile list to the children, 
many of whom now use them in place of call- 
slips, by checking books wanted. E. L. A. 


INTERSTATE LIBRARY MEETING. 


AN interstate meeting of librarians from the 
states of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
lowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, will be held 
at Evanston, Ill., on Feb. 21 — 22, 1898, as a re- 
sult of plans that have been maturing since the 
Philadelphia conference of the A. L. A. A call 
for the meeting has been issued by the libra- 
rians of the leading Chicago libraries and of 
Evanston, and the preparation of a program is 
well under way. There will be a section de- 
voted to public libraries and one to college and 
school libraries, and an assistants’ meeting will 
be held, to be entirely conducted by assistants 
in large libraries. Library legislation, library 
commissions, and travelling libraries are among 
the special subjects for consideration. The 
Wisconsin and Minnesota state library associa- 
tions will hold meetings in connection with 
this general gathering, and hearty support and 
a large delegation are promised from Ohio and 
Michigan. The meeting will probably begin 
in the afternoon of Monday, Feb. 21, and last 
until the following evening; details regarding 
program, etc., will be announced later. 


American Librarn Association, 


President: Herbert Putnam, Public Library, 
Boston, Mass. 

Secretary: Melvil Dewey, New York State Li- 
brary, Albany. 

Treasurer; Gardner M. Jones, Public Library, 
Salem, Mass. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT. 


Tue executive board of the American Library 
Association announces the election of Herbert 
Putnam, librarian of the Boston Public Library, 
as president of the association, to succeed the 
late Dr. Justin Winsor. 
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January, 


THE PRESIDENCY OF THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


THE articles in the LinkARY JOURNAL of De- 
cember very fairly express my opinion on the 
question of the presidency. 

On the death of Mr. Winsor, in accordance 
with the constitution, with the dictionary defini- 
tion of vice-president, and custom as to first, 
second, and third vice-president, | became act- 
ing president of the association if the executive 
board were to elect, or president if no election 
was to take place until the regular meeting. 

That this was the general opinion is attested 
by the many letters and telegrams received by 
me from prominent members of the association. 

Nov. 13 I received a circular letter from Mr. 
Dewey, addressed to the members of the ex- 
ecutive board, taking the ground that under the 
constitution no one could succeed as president. 
I wrote him on Nov. 15, stating my position. 

A copy of this letter with a letter of his own 
was sent by Mr. Dewey to the members of the 
executive board on Nov. 16, in which he asked 
for an expression of opinion, and wrote me that 
as soon as he heard from the other members he 
would notify me of the result. I have not as 
yet received the statement. 

I waited until Dec. 2, when I sent a circular 
letter to the members of the board asking ques- 
tions on two subjects: the succession to the 
presidency and the powers of the president. 
On Dec. g I received the last answer, showing 
that a majority of the executive board were in 
favor of electing a president at once, and on 
that same day I sent my vote to Mr. Dewey. 

Mr. Dewey writes on Dec. 23 that the execu- 
tive board have agreed on the person for presi- 
dent, but that some letters have been so in- 
volved with other matter that he asks fora 
‘definite vote.” On Dec. 27 I again voted, but 
have not heard the result. 

It has been my desire that this matter should 
be settled, and I regret that the vote of early in 
December was not “‘ definite" and announced 
in the LIBRARY JOURNAL. 

As to the powers of the president, in my 
opinion, the present constitution and custom 
since its adoption give to the president full 
powers, and leave clerical duties only to the 
secretary. RUTHERFORD P. HAYEs. 

O., 

Jan. 6, 1898. t 


THE CHAUTAUQUA CONFERENCE, 
JULY 2-11, 1898. 
CHAUTAUQUA LAKE NOTES, 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, the next meeting-place of 
the American Library Association, is in the 
very southwestern corner of New York state. 
Jamestown, at the foot of the lake, is 69 miles 
from Buffalo, and the three railroads connect- 
ing Jamestown with Buffalo make the lake 
easily accessible for all passengers reaching 
Buffalo by any of the trunk lines, while both 
Jamestown and Lakewood are on the main line 
of the Erie Railroad. So its accessibility from 
all points, together with its central location, 
makes it a most desirable meeting-place, while 


its beautiful scenery and invigorating climate | tions and experience among members. 
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make it an ideal place, affording health, recrea- 


tion, and rest for all. 

It is one of the highest bodies of water navi 
gable by steam on the globe ; some idea of its 
altitude may be gained from the fact that it is 
zoo feet above Lake Erie, which is but seven 
miles distant. Its altitude assures a tempera- 
ture that is comfortable in the hottest weather. 
For the entire 20 miles of its length the 
lake is surrounded by farming and wooded 
lands, which slope back into a low range of 
hills —the ‘‘ foot-hills" of the Allegheny moun- 
tains. Among these hills are the springs 
which feed the lake, for it has no inlet, except 
a small stream that is remarkable for its pictu- 
resqueness rather than for its water-supply; but 
the outlet, through which the large steamers 
turn and twist between heavily wooded banks 
for three miles to the Jamestown docks, sup- 
plies power for many mills, as it flows to min- 
gle its waters with the Mississippi. 

Surrounding the lake is a highway which 
affords a delightful route for coaching or bicy- 
cling parties, while back from this road turn 
many cross-roads and side paths, that will tempt 
even the Appalachian Club. From the head 
of the lake it is but three miles across ‘‘ the 
divide ” into the country tributary to the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence. Beyond ‘the di- 
vide” is the heart of the ‘‘grape country,” 
where thousands of acres are devoted to grapes 
and other fruits. Here also are beautiful rides 
and drives, with Lake Erie for a background. 
Those who prefer to spend their time between 
sessions on the water, will find that the lake 
offers opportunities that are unexcelled for sail- 
ing and rowing ; and there are fish in Chautau- 
qua Lake, too —the muscallonge and the bass 
(both large and small mouthed) test the most 
skilful anglers. In fact, there are so many at- 
tractions, so many opportunities for enjoying a 
vacation, that the members of the A. L. A. will 
wish to pass their entire vacation on Chau- 
tauqua Lake. 

The Chautauqua Assembly has done much to 
make the fame of the lake, and all engaged in 
library work will be glad to spend a day at 
least at Chautauqua, renowned for its vaca- 
tion study and work. Chautauqua, however, is 
but one of the many points on Chautauqua 
Lake. Of the other points, Lakewood, Green- 
hurst, Bemus, and Point Chautauqua, are dis- 
tinctly summer resorts. The A. L. A. will 
have conference headquarters at Lakewood, the 
‘*Saratoga of Chautauqua Lake.”” Here are 
ample accommodations for all in two mammoth 
hotels, separated only by a broad terrace which 
slopes to the water's edge. In the groves 
about the hotels are many costly cottages which 
add to the attractiveness of the place and make 
itone of the most beautiful spots on the lake. 

Such are the material attractions of the 1895 
meeting-place of the A. L. A. To them it is 
hoped may be added a helpful and inspiring 
program, with time for discussion, and oppor- 
tunity for what is perhaps the most perma- 
nently useful, as it is the pleasantest, part of 
every conference — the making of individual ac- 
quaintance and the mutual exchange of sugges- 
Rest- 
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fulness and real help are meant to be the key- 
notes of the Chautauqua conference, and the 
quiet of the pleasant meeting-place will, it is 
hoped, strengthen the interest and make more 
lasting the value of the work to be done there. 


PLANS OF THE LOCAL COMMITTEE, 


Tue local committee on the Chautauqua con- 
ference, of which Miss M. E. Hazeltine is 
chairman, have issued a novel and attractive 
** New Year's greeting " to all members of the 
A. 

The “‘ greeting " is a four-page folder of fine, 
light bristol board, the first page being devoted 
to a seven-months’ calendar from January to 
July, the first six months of which are ordinary 
workaday months, while the seventh month — 
the great A. L. A. month —covers twice the 
space of the others and contains two red-letter 
(conference) weeks. It is hoped that this cal- 
endar will not only usefully serve its primary 
purpose, but that it will be a constant reminder 
to all of the approach of the A. L. A. meeting. 
The inside pages are devoted to the first an- 
nouncement of conference details, giving defi- 
nite local information, stating date, hotel accom- 
modations, etc., describing the Chautauqua As- 
sembly and Library Day there, and suggesting 
the attractions of a ‘* Post-conference rest" in- 
stead of a ‘ Post-conference trip.” The last 
page shows a half-tone view of The Waldmere, 
the headquarters hotel, and is followed by the 
greeting and invitation of the local committee. 
From advance proofs of the greeting, received 
as the JOURNAL goes to press, the following 
facts are announced : 

Date: The conference has been definitely 
fixed for the week commencing July 4, by the 
executive board of the A. L. A., and the post- 
conference will continue through the following 
week. It is urged that all members arrive on 
Saturday, July 2, and remain until Monday, 
July 11, thus giving nine days together at head- 
quarters. 

The date agreed upon is really the best time 
of the year to come to Lake Chautauqua, be- 
fore the spring has wholly vanished into sum- 
mer, to parch the meadows and dry the forests. 
The Chautauqua Assembly will then be in 
working order, but the hotels chosen for A. L. 
A. headquarters will be free from other visitors 
thus early in the season and the library guests 
will have first choice and first attention. 

Hfotels: The Kent and Waldmere, large and 
elegantly appointed hotels, with accommoda- 
tions for about 900 guests, will probably care 
for all members, but the numerous smaller 
hotels and boarding-houses furnish ample pro- 
vision for any possible number of visitors. 
The Waldmere has been selected for head- 
quarters, affording as it does an admirable as- 
sembly hall and adjoining rooms for committees 
and exhibits. 

Entertainment: The entertainment planned 
by the local committee will be in the form 
of steamboat excursions, picnics and trolley 
rides, including a visit to Jamestown, and 
will not be at all along formal and conventional 
lines. 

It may also be stated that the moon has been 


consulted, as has before this been urged upon 
conference authorities, and that the week of 
the conference — July 3-9—— will be the week 
of a full moon. 


A POST-CONFERENCE REST—A SUGGESTION, 


Chautauqua Lake is so attractive and espe- 
cially alluring at the time of year appointed for 
the meeting of the A. L. A., that the local com- 
mittee ventures to suggest that no regularly 
appointed post-conference trip be planned, but 
instead, that as many members as possible re- 
main after the conference, to enjoy a Post- 
Conference Rest. Keeping the same head- 
quarters, many delightful excursions can be 
planned, including Buffalo and Niagara, and 
drives through the famous Chautauqua region, 
while bicycling, boating, fishing, and frequent 
trips to the Chautauqua grounds will fill the 
measure of many days. And best of all, a de- 
lightfully restful vacation can be enjoyed, with 
library friends for comrades. The local com- 
mittee will be glad to receive opinions on this 
suggestion, and some idea of how many would 
remain to take advantage of it. It will be 
necessary to have an idea of the number to re- 
main, in order to arrange for rates at the 
hotels, and for the local excursions. Address 
all communications to 

Mary EmMoGeNE HAZELTINE, 
(Chairman Local Committee.) 
James Prenvercast } 
Free Liprary 
Jamestown, N. ¥. | 
A ROWFANT CLUB CANDLESTICK. 


In accordance with the vote passed at the 
Cleveland conference (L. J. 21: C125) the treas- 
urer of the A. L. A. has forwarded to the Row- 
fant Club a candlestick bearing the inscription 
** Presented to the Rowfant Club by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1897." The corre- 
spondence is self-explanatory : 

Sacem Pustic Liprary, Sacem, Mass., Dec. 2, 1897. 
Mr. R. M. Parme ces, Librarian Rowfant Club. 

Dear Sir: The American Library Association wishes 
to show its appreciation of the courtesies extended by the 
Rowfant Club during its conference in yourcity. You 
will receive in a few days a candlestick, which it is hoped 
will be an acceptable addition to your collection and a 
slight memento of a very pleasant evening. I am sorry 
circumstances have pompened this recognition to so late a 
date. Yours very truly, 

ARDNER M. Jones, 
Treasurer A. L 
Rowrant Civus, CLevecann, Dec. 7, 1897. 
AMERICAN Liprary AssoctATION. 

Gent_emen: Your souvenir of a very pleasant occasion 
which your presence in our city gave us an os pepe me 
of enjoying came to us at the Fellowes’ monthly meetin 
and I am directed by them to express to you Sow muc 
we shall value this addition to our collection of candie- 
sticks as a graceful manifestation of a cordiality of fecl- 
ing which you may rest assured is mutual. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert M. Parmeces, 
Librarian. 


A. L. A. PUBLISHING SECTION. 

PRINTED CATALOG CARDS FOR SERIALS. 

Tue A. L. A. Publishing Section has under- 
taken the issue, beginning Jan. 1, 1898, of 
printed catalog cards for articles in current 
numbers of important scientific and literary 
periodicals and society publications. This 
work is the result of the co-operative indexing 
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initiated last year by the libraries of Harvard 
University and Columbia University, the Bos- 
ton Public Library, John Crerar Library, and 
New York Public Library. 
have together selected the publications to be 
analyzed, and will divide among them the work 
of cataloging, sending the manuscript to the 
Publishing Section to be printed for their own 
use and for the benefit of other libraries. 


The list of publications to be indexed covers | 


18s titles, although no attempt has been made, 
in this first trial, to cover the whole ground that 
might usefully be occupied in this way. ‘In 
general, publications devoted to the natural 
and mathematical sciences alone have not been 
included, the Royal Society having already an- 
nounced that it intends to catalog scientific lit- 
erature in some similar way, beginning in 1900; 
but the works of the more important learned 
societies, which cover a wide field, have been 
taken, such as the academies of St. Petersburg, 
Brussels, Amsterdam, Berlin, Munich, Vienna, 
and Prague, the academies of the French In- 
stitute, the Royal Societies of London, Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, Canada, Upsala, Milan, Turin, 
Venice and Naples and that of the Lincei, the 
scientific societies of Géttingen, Leipzig, Haar- 
lem, The Hague, Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
Christiania, Helsingfors and Batavia, and va- 
rious American societies. Some 16 periodicals 
relating to sociology and political science are 
included, seven in anthropology and ethnology, 
seven in archzxology, 14 in philology, seven in 
Oriental studies, 10 in geography, eight in his- 
tory, eight in philosophy, and a few in other 
departments, as well as the publications of the 
Smithsonian Institution and the Geological Sur- 
vey. It would be easy to add as many more 
that could be usefully treated in the same way, 
and it is hoped that another year may see an 
extension of the work. Each of the five libra- 
ries named above subscribes for complete sets 
of all the cards printed, even though it may not 
own some of the publications analyzed. The 
Publishing Section, in order to make the work 
as widely useful as possible, and with a view 
to reducing the expense, desires to obtain addi- 
tional subscribers either (1) to the complete set 
or (2) to the cards for specified periodicals. At 
least five additional subscribers to the complete 
set seem to be necessary in order to put the 
work on a Satisfactory basis. The price at 
which the cards can be furnished depends very 
largely upon the number of subscribers. It is 
therefore only possible to state at present what 
is expected to be a maximum price, and the 
Publishing Section, after a beginning has been 
made, will lower the price as far as it safely 
can, for it takes up this work, like its other 
undertakings, only in behalf of the libraries and 
not as a commercial venture. 

‘* Tf the plan proves successful and commands 
the support of the libraries its scope might be 
enlarged by including (1) additional current 
publications, (2) complete sets of certain periodi- 
cals from their beginning, (3) government pub- 
lication, or (4) books of a composite nature 
containing articles by several writers. Sug- 
gestions in this direction are earnestly desired, 
and any work of the kind which is wanted by 


These libraries | 


- sufficient number of subscribers can almost 
certainly be undertaken after the scheme as al- 
| ready outlined is under way. 

** Probably no extra sets will be printed be- 
yond what are subscribed for, so that cards for 
| back mumbers cannot be supplied. It is there- 
| fore important to subscribe promptly, and the 
| Publishing Section desires to get just as many 
subscribers as possible so that the work may be 
started on a sound, economical, and paying 
basis.” 

The cards will be medium weight L. B. 
cards, postal size (74g x 1244 cm.), the print be- 
ing confined within such limits that libraries 
using the smaller size (§ x 124g cm.) may cut 
the cards down to fit their requirements. ‘* Two 
copies of each card will be furnished, one to 
serve for an author the other for a subject entry 
for the same title, but any subscriber who 
wishes to use customarily a greater number of 
cards for each title may have whatever number 
he designates regularly sent at the rates named 
below. No subject-heading will be printed, 
but it is intended to make the title in all cases 
sufficiently explicit, adding, when necessary, 
notes or supplying words or dates in brackets, 
so that the subject of the article shall be evi- 
dent. Each library can then write in on the 
upper margin a subject-heading in conformity 
with its own catalog. Cards will be sent out 
twice a month except during the summer, when 
the interval may be longer.” 

The price of the cards are as follows: sub- 
scription to the complete set, $3 per 100 titles 
(two cards to each title) and 4oc. per 100 for 
extra cards, three, four, or more to each title ; 
subscription to cards for articles in specified 
publications, $4.50 per 100 titles (two cards to a 
title) and soc. per too for extra cards, three, 
four, or more to each title. Subscribers to the 
complete set may obtain the small size card if 
they so desire ; otherwise the standard postal 
size will be supplied. With increase in sub- 
scriptions the price will be lowered as far as 
practicable. 


State Librarn Commissions, 

Connecticut F. P. L. Commirree: Caroline 
M. Hewins, secretary, Public Library, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

MASSACHUSET?S STATE L. ComMMissION: Miss 
E. P. Sohier, secretary, Beverly. 

New HAMPSHIRE STATE L. Commission: J. H. 
Whittier, secretary, East Rochester. 

New York: Public Libraries Division, State 
University, Melvil Dewey, director, Albany. 

Onto State L. Commission: C. B. Galbreath, 
secretary, State Library, Columbus. 

Vermont Commission: Miss M. L. 
Titcomb, secretary, Public Library, Rutland. 

Wisconsin F. L. Commission: F. A. Hutchins, 
secretary, Madison; Miss L. E. Stearns, li 
brarian, Milwaukee 


Tite Wisconsin Free Library Commission is 
in the midst of an energetic and successful 
library campaign in the interests of the travel- 
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ling libraries of the state. A few weeks since 
it issued an appeal for means to purchase 
travelling libraries of 50 v. each, to include 
only excellent books, which it might send to 
enterprising villages, which would establish 
permanent libraries under the state law. The 
plan outlined was as follows For every $50 
contributed, a travelling library of 50 v. in dura- 
ble editions will be supplied, in a suitable case, 
and sent from town to town every six months; 
each library will be named after the donor, will 
be properly cared for and managed by responsi- 
ble people, and the commission will bear ex- 
penses of selecting, classifying, and labelling 
the books, while cost of transportation will be 
paid by the village trustees. Responses to this 
proposition were prompt and favorable, and 
within a few weeks of its announcement the 
commission was able to state that six additional 
travelling libraries to go to villages had been 
promised by Senator Stout, eight by J. D. Wit- 
ter, of Grand Rapids, and one each by the 
Madison Book Club, G. P. Stickney, of Mil- 
waukee, Donner College, and T. J. and J. M. 
Pereles, of Milwaukee. 

The commission has also issued a general 
circular asking contributions of ‘‘ wholesome 
and popular books, magazines, illustrated pa- 
pers, and children’s periodicals,” to be used 
in supplying isolated farming communities, 
country schools, logging camps, etc., with good 
literature. ‘‘ The needs are great in nearly 
every county in the state. In one small district 
school, recently visited, there was found a 
worn-out copy of the ‘ World's Fair number’ of 
the Youth's Companion. The thumbed edges, 
its soiled paper that was fairly wilted by years 
of use at home and at school, were eloquent of 
an unsatisfied hunger for the marvels of beauty, 
art, and nature of the great outside world.” 


State -Librarp Associations. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF CENTRAL CALI- 
FORNIA, 

President: }. C. Rowell, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

Secretary: A. M. Jellison, Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute Library, San Francisco. 

Treasurer: A. J. Cleary, Odd Fellows’ Li- 
brary, San Francisco. 


CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


President: Frank B. Gay, Watkinson Li- 
brary, Hartford. 

Secretary: Miss Angeline Scott, Public Li- 
brary, South Norwalk. 

Treasurer: Miss Anna G. Rockwell, New 


Britain Institute, New Britain. 


COLORADO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


President. A. E. Whitaker, State University 
Library, Boulder. 
Secretary: Werbert E. Richie, Box 1589, 


Denver. 
Treasurer: J. W. Chapman, McClelland Li- 


brary, Pueblo. 


GEORGIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


President; Miss Anne Wallace, Young Men's 
Library, Atlanta. 

Secretary: C. W. Hubner, Atlanta. 

Treasurer; Miss L. A. Field, Decatur. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


President: Col. J. W. Thompson, Public Li- 
brary, Evanston. 

Secretary: Miss Ange V. Milner, State Nor- 
mal College, Normal. 

Treasurer: P. F. Bicknell, University of 
Illinois, Champaign. 


INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 


President: |. C. Leach, Public Library, Ko- 
komo. 

Secretary: Albert Faurot, Rose Polytechnic 
Institute Library, Terre Haute. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Isabella McIlhennen, Pub- 
lic Library, Indianapolis. 

Tue sixth annual meeting of the Indiana 
Library Association was held in the state house 
at Indianapolis, Dec. 28 - 29, 1897. The attend- 
ance was not large, but those present were 
filled with interest and enthusiasm, so that at 
no time did the meeting drag. 

The opening address was made by Gov. 
James A. Mount, whocomplimented the associa- 
tion on the work it has already accomplished in 
the state and took strong ground in favor of 
extending the library work and benefits into the 
country districts, where, he said, they were 
more needed than in the densely populated 
towns. 

The president of the association, Miss Eliza- 
beth Day Swan, librarian of Purdue University, 
then delivered her address, in which she gave 
the history of the early legislation in Indiana 
which led to the establishing of libraries in the 
townships of the state and resulted in an aggre- 
gate distribution of 221,490 volumes through- 
out the state. She advised strenuous library 
missionary work through the state and the di- 
rection of special effort toward improving library 
facilities in the country districts by the estab- 
lishment of travelling libraries. 

F. R. Manny, of the Indianapolis public 
schools, made a brief address on ‘‘ The place of 
the library in educational work,” in which he 
urged that formal education has its start with 
the possibilities of the public circulating library. 

D. M. Geeting, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, gave ‘‘a greeting ” to the asso- 
ciation, and in the course of a brief talk stated 
that one of the most essential needs of the pub- 
lic schools of the state is a sufficiency of well- 
arranged public libraries. 

The afternoon session was opened at two 
o'clock with a paper by Miss Ida D. Aikins on 
‘* How to deal with public documents.” A dis- 
cussion of the subject followed, and committees 
on nominations and resolutions were appointed. 

In the evening a reception was tendered the 
association by the Bowen-Merrill Co. in the 
assembly-room of the Commercial Club, and 
Miss M. E. Ahern, of Pudlic Libraries, gave an 
entertaining account of ‘* The A. L. A. in Great 
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Britain,” in which she described the experiences 
and observations of the American delegates to 
the English international conference. 
Wednesday morning session was opened by 
a paper on *‘ The library, the school for litera- 
ture,” by G. L. Swiggett, of Purdue University. 
Quincy A. Meyers, a trustee of the Logansport 
Public Library, spoke of ‘* The responsibility 
of the trustee to the library,” and expressed the | 
belief that school trustees should have authority 
to make the tax levy for libraries, instead of 
city councils. The reports of committees and 
the election of officers closed the program, | 
which had been carried out with close attention | 
to business. 
The need of a more thorough organization in 
the association has been felt for some time, and 


last year a committee was appointed to draft a 
new constitution, Their report was presented 
on the first day of this year’s meeting, and with 
one or two minor changes, was adopted. It | 
provides that any person “actively identified | 
with public library work, who is a resident of | 
Indiana, may become a member of the associa- | 
tion.” Any other person may become an asso- 
ciate member with all the privileges of active 
members except voting and office-holding. 
Each active member has a vote on all questions 
except the election of officers, when each li- 
brary hasa vote. The executive board is com- 
posed of the officers for the current year and 
the president of the preceding year. 

The matter of asking the next legislature to 
create a library commission was brought to the 
attention of the association by a communication 
from the president of the Union of Woman's 
Clubs of the state asking for a committee to co- 
operate with their committee in the matter. 
The question was referred to the executive 
committee. A committee consisting of Albert 
Faurot, of Rose Polytechnic Institute, Miss 
Belle Hanna, of Greencastle Public Library, 
and Miss E. G. Browning, of Indianapolis 
Public Library, was appointed on legislation, 
but what will be asked of the next legislature it 
is impossible to tell, as the committee is unin- 
structed. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, J. C. Leach, Kokomo 
Public Library; Vice-president, Miss Helen 
T. Guild, Fort Wayne Public Library ; Sec- 
retary, Albert Faurot, Rose Polytechnic Insti- 
tute Library, Terre Haute ; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Isabella McIlhennen, Indianapolis Public Li- 
brary. These officers, together with Miss 
Elizabeth D. Swan, of Purdue University Li- 
brary, Lafayette, constitute the executive board. 

IOWA STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 

President > W. Hi. Johnston, Public Library, 
Fort Dodge. 

Secretary and Treasurer» Miss Ella McLoney, 
Public Library, Des Moines. 


MAINE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


President: E. W. Hall, Colby University, 
Waterville, 

Treasurer Prof. G: T. Little, Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Brunswick. 
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MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB. 


President: Miss Alice G. Chandler, Town 
Library, Lancaster. 

Secretary H. 
Boston. 

Treasurer: Miss A. L. Sargent, Public Li- 
brary, Medford. 


THE 30th meeting of the Massachusetts Li- 
brary Club was held in Channing Hall, Boston 
Dec. 16, 1897. 

The morning session was devoted to the 
memorial of Dr. Justin Winsor. After reading 
the resolutions upon Dr. Winsor's death passed 
at the previous meeting, the president called 
upon Mr. Lane to read the memorial paper 
printed elsewhere (see p. 7). 

Hon. Mellen Chamberlain was present and 
responded to a request that he speak of Dr. 
Winsor, with a sincere and eloquent tribute to 
his work and character. 

The president read a letter from Mr. Foster, 
referring to his article on Dr. Winsor in the 
*rovidence Public Library A/onthly Bulletin, 
and asked Mr. Gifford to read the sketch. 
Pres. Eliot had promised to say a few words 
but was prevented by serious illness. 

Ibe amendment to the constitution proposed 
at the previous meeting was carried — namely 
that article 4 be changed by inserting after the 
word secretary the words ‘‘a recorder who 
shall assist the secretary." 

The afternoon session was opened by the 
president's address. The subject of the after- 
noon was a continuation of the discussion of 
the books of the year begun at the Medford 
meeting. 

Mr. Hi: L. Koopman, librarian of Brown 
University, took up the subject of philosophy. 
He stated as a preface that all the books were 
heavy, and then commented on each separately. 
The following he considered as possible for the 
general thoughtful reader. James, ‘ Will to 
believe”; Fraser, A. C., ‘‘ Philosophy of the- 
ism"; Parish, E., Hallucinations and illu 
sions"; Ribot, T., ‘‘ Psychology of the emo- 
tions”; Scripture, New psychology"; Smith, 
G., ‘*Guesses at the riddle of existence.” To 
the printed list he added Nietsche’s ‘* Col- 
lected works” and Garrison's ‘t Parables for 
school and home.” The latter is intended to 
teach children practical morals by way of 
illustration and is a most desirable book. 

Mr. Otto Fleischner, of the Boston Public Li- 
brary, followed with comments on his list of 


Wellman, Public Library, 


books on art subjects ; Miss Mary Morrison re- 
viewed literature ; Miss Mary E. Sargent read 
Mrs. Shethield’s notes on the juvenile list The 
only books that called out any objection were 


Henty’s ** With Moore at Corunna" and Horni- 
brook’s **Camp and trail 

Fiction was the last subject, and Miss Chand- 
ler, the compiler of the list, stood ready to 
answer questions. Either the subject was too 
great or the list too excellent, for there was 
little discussion. Among the books mentioned 
were ‘‘Quo vadis" and Mrs, Burnett's ‘‘ His 
Grace of Osmonde," also one or two of Craw 
ford’s later stories. 
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At Miss Sargent’s request Mr. Cutter was 
asked to detail his method of reading with his 
youngest son. 

In the opening address Miss Chandler had 
suggested a method of continuing the fiction 
lists —that the librarians be requested to send 
to the secretary lists of novels which they had 
considered suitable for their libraries. From 
these lists a compilation might be made which 
would prove helpful to the smaller libraries. 
On the motion of Mr. Cutter it was voted that 
the executive board should take measures to 
carry out the president's suggestion. 

Nina E. Browne, Recorder. 


MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


President: H: M. Utley, Public Library, 


Detroit. 

Secretary: Mrs. A. F. Parsons, Public Li- 
brary, Bay City. 

Treasurer» Miss Lucy Ball, Public Library, 
Grand Rapids. 


MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
President : Dr. W: W. Folwell, State Univer- 
sity, Minneapolis. 
Secretary and Treasurer > Miss Gratia Coun- 
tryman, Public Library, Minneapolis. 


NEBRASKA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
President: W. E, Jillson, Doane College, 


Crete. 

Secretary: Miss Mary L. Jones, State Univer- 
sity, Lincoln, 

Treasurer: Mrs. M. E. Abell, Public Li- 
brary, Beatrice. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President: A. H. Chase, Concord. 

Secretary: Miss Grace Blanchard, Public 
Library, Concord. 

Treasurer: Miss A. E. Pickering, Public Li- 
brary, Newington. 


NEW JERSEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
President: F. P. Hill, Public Library, Newark. 
Secretary: Miss Beatrice Winser, Public Li- 

brary, Newark. 

Treasurer: Miss Cecelia C. Lambert, Public 
Library, Passaic. 

NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President: A. L. Peck, Public Library, 
Gloversville. 

Secretary: W: R. Eastman, State Library, 
Albany. 

Treasurer: N. Wing, Chas. Scribner's 
Sons, 153 Fifth avenue, New York City. 

Tue usual annual joint meeting of the New 
York State Library Association and the New 
York Library Club will be held in New York 
City on Feb. 17. The place and program have 
not yet been definitely announced. 


OHIO LIBRARY ASSOCIA TION, 
President; Frank Conover, Public Library, 


Dayton. 
Secretary > Charles Orr, Case Library, Cleve- 


land. 
Treasurer: Martin Hensel, Public School 


Library, Columbus. 


PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB. 

President: Henry J. Carr, Public Library, 
Scranton. 

Secretary: Miss Mary P. Farr, Girls’ Normal 
School, Philadelphia. 

Treasurer: Miss Helen G. Sheldon, Drexel 
Institute, Philade phia. 

Tue December meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Library Club was held in the rooms of the Li- 
brary Company of Philadelphia, 13th and Locust 
streets, on Monday, December 13, 1897. The 
meeting was well attended, and the principal 
topic of discussion was on musical libraries in 
connection with free libraries. In the absence 
of the president, Mr. John Thomson took the 
chair, and after the reading of the minutes 
brought up the subject of a proposed joint 
meeting of the New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
library clubs. The proposition was cordially 
approved, and Mr. Thomson was requested to 
arrange all the details with Mr. Frank P. Hill, 
and to bring them before the February meet- 
ing. Several new members were then elected, 
and the question was raised as to the day on 
which the monthly meetings should be held. 
The second Monday was found to be very 
inconvenient to a large number, and it was 
finally decided to hold the next few meet- 
ings on the second Thursday, with a view, if 
this date proved generally convenient, to the 
alteration of the by-laws at some future time. 

The chairman then opened the subject of 
‘*Musical libraries,” and introduced the first 
speaker, Mr. Philip H. Goepp, a well-known 
writer on musical subjects. He gave an at- 
tractive address, and made a special point of the 
importance of having a musical library in con- 
nection with every free library, but insisting 
thatin selecting books and scores none but the 
later or even latest theoretical works, and none 
but the most approved and best reputed scores 
should be added; in selecting a musical library 
quality and not quantity is the most important 
point. A discussion ensued as to the lending of 
musical scores, and it seemed the general opin- 
ion that it would be impossible to make the 
musical library of any substantial or practical 
value unless liberal conditions were made by 
which students could obtain the use of scores 
for study in the quiet of their own homes. 
Opinions seemed almost equally divided as to 
the advisability or otherwise of having a piano 
or other instrument in a padded room, so that 
students could make use of it under strict super- 
vision. The chairman then read communica- 
tions from Mr. Foster, of Providence, Mr. Bard- 
well, of the Brooklyn Library, Mr. Putnam, of 
the Boston Public Library, Mr. Edmands, of the 
Mercantile Library of Vhiladelphia, and Mr. 
Bolton, of Brookline, Mass., dealing with the 
several questions which had been proposed for 
discussion. Mr. Warrington took a different 
view from the preceding speakers on several 
points, and opened an interesting discussion on 
the methods of classifying musical books ; but 
inasmuch as Mr. Warrington’s own arrange- 
ment wasa strictly chronological one, it seemed 
that his method would be unsuitable for a free 
library. At the conclusion of the discussion it 
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was resolved to cast the several papers which 
had been contributed during the evening into 
the form of an ‘‘ Occasional paper" to be pub- 
lished by the club, and the matter was referred 
to the chairman with power to act. 

Votes of thanks were then extended to Mr. 
Barnwell and the Library Company of Vhila- 
delphia for their kindness in receiving the club 
in their library, and to Mr, Goepp for his en- 
joyable paper. 

WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUBS, 


President: W: M,. Stevenson, Carnegie Li- | 


brary, Allegheny. 
Secretary- Treasurer: Miss Elizabeth Wales, 


Carnegie Free Library, Braddock. 


VERMONT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
President; Miss S. C. Hagar, Fletcher Free 
Library, Burlington. 
Secretary: Miss M. L. Titcomb, Free Li- 
brary, Rutland. 
Treasurer: E. F. Holbrook, Proctor, 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIA TION. 

President: Dr. E. A. Birge, City Library, 
Madison, 

Secretary: Miss Agnes Van Valkenburgh, 
Public Library, Milwaukee. 

7reasurer: Miss Maude A. Earley, Public 
Library, Chippewa Falls. 
NORTH WISCONSIN TRAVELLING LIBRARY 

ASSOCIA TION. 

President ; Mrs. E. E. Vaughn, Ashland. 

Librarian and Treasurer» Miss Janet Green, 
Vaughn Library, Ashland. 


At the last meeting of the North Wisconsin 
Travelling Library Association it was decided 
to extend and enlarge the work as much as 
possible for the coming year. Twelve new 
cases were ordered, making 25 libraries in all. 
It was decided to put a few German books and 
periodicals into every case going into a Ger- 
man community, and since the meeting a large 
number of German books and magazines have 
been sent in by the German papers of the 
State. 

The secretary's report showed that since 
Jan. 1, 1897, between goo and 1000 volumes 
have been donated, and 13 libraries have been 
sent out. This work has been accomplished 
with exactly $61 in money, which has been 
contributed by the people of Ashland, showing 
that the travelling libraries can be supported by 
voluntary contributions from the people. The 
association feels very much encouraged over 
what has been done in one year, and if their 
plans are carried out another year will see 
twice or three times as many places supplied 
with good reading-matter. There are on hand 
about 15 applications, all from small lumbering 
towns, which need the libraries very much. 
There is more difficulty in securing good fiction 
than any other class of books. Any one hav- 
ing any fiction or good books of any kind is 
urgently requested to send them to the North 
Wisconsin Travelling Library Association, Ash- 
land, Wis., care of Vaughn Library. 

JANET M. GREEN, Secretary. 
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Librarn Clubs. 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB. 
President: Anderson H. Hopkins, John 
Crerar Library. 
Secretary: C. B. Roden, Public Library, Chi- 
cago. 
Treasurcr: Miss M. E. 
brarics, 215 Madison street. 


Ahern, Public /1- 


MILWAUKEE LIBRARY ROUND TABLE 
* A little work, a little play 
To keep us going — and so, good-day !"’ 
NEW YVORK LIBRARY CLUB. 

President: A. E. Bostwick, N. Y. Free 
Circulating Library. 

Secretary: T: W. Idle, Columbia University 
Library. 

Treasurer: Miss Theresa Hitchler, N. Y. 
Free Circulating Library. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON 

President; Dr. H. Carrington Bolton, Cos- 
mos Club. 

Secretary and Treasurer: F. H. 
U. S. Naval Observatory. 

THe 27th regular meeting of the Library As 
sociation of Washington City was held at the 
Columbian University, December 22, 1897, the 
special order of business being the election of 
officers for the ensuing year. 

The meeting was called to order by President 
W. P. Cutter, who upon vote of the association 
occupied the chair the entire evening. The 
election of the following new members was 
announced: Mrs. E. F. Hopper, Miss Nella E. 
Bealin, Dr. Theodore Gill, and Prof. H. M. 
Paul. 

Resolutions of respect for the late David 
Fitzgerald, librarian of the War Department, 
and a member of the association, were pre- 
sented, accepted, and ordered spread upon the 
minutes. 

It was recommended and ordered that a sup- 
plement to the ‘‘ Handbook " be prepared and 
published, and the former publication committee 
were charged with this duty. 

The secretary and treasurer then read a re- 
port of the work of the past year, which was 
both encouraging and hopeful for the continued 
usefulness of the society. Eight meetings were 
held during the year, and nine original papers 
upon technical topics were presented at them. 
The membership of the association numbers 88 
and a balance in the treasury exists. 

The election of officers for 1898 then took 
place and resulted as follows: President, Dr. 
H. Carrington Bolton; Vice-presidents, Dr. 
Herbert Friedenwald, Miss M. A. Gilkey; Sec- 
retary and treasurer, F. H. Parsons (re-elected); 
Additional members of the executive committee, 
Miss M. C. Dyer, Mr. W. L. Boyden, Miss J. 
A. Clark (re-elected). 

After the business was concluded Dr. H. C. 
Bolton exhibited five alchemical manuscripts 
from his private library, as follows 

1. A ms. of 122 pages, written in a crabbed 
German hand, authorship and date unknown. 


Parsons, 
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2. Ams, of 50 pages containing four trea- 
tises, Miraculum Mundi, and others, written in 
German, author and date unknown. 

3. Liber Secretorum of Joannes de Padua, a 
ms. of 148 pages in a clear German script. 
This Book of Secrets was first printed at Magde- 
burg in 1602; it is also found in the Aureum 
Vellus of Solomon Trismosinus, Hamburg, 1708, 
a copy of which was exhibited. 

j. Mutus Liber, 17 engraved plates colored 
by hand, accompanied by neatly written notes 
in French. The Lider Mutus was first pub- 
lished by Denis Tollé, of Rochelle, 1677, and 
was the work of Jacob Saulat Dérnarets, who 
anagrammatized his name as Altus. The ms. 
dates from about 1750. 

5. Liber Sapientia, a ms. of 157 pages, in 
German script, black and red inks, the latter for 
the symbols. A brilliantly illuminated title- 
page. At end a key to the symbols. Dated 
1745. Beund in leather. 

F. H. Parsons, Secretary. 
TWIN CITY LIBRARY CLUB (MINNEAPOLIS 
AND ST. PAUL, 

President: Mrs. L. B. Reed, Public Library’ 
Minneapolis. 

Secretary and Treasurer: Miss Lettie M. 
Crafts, University of Minnesota Library, Min- 
neapolis. 

Cibrarp Schools and Craining Classes. 


NEW VORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 


Miss Epiru D, Furer, the regular instructor 
in dictionary cataloging, began her lectures 
Jan. 4. The name of Mr. Hugh Williams 
should be added to the senior class as given in 
the November JOURNAL. 

Instruction in the library school is being 
Strengthened this year by special attention to 
book annotation. Although Mr. Iles thinks, 
and probably rightly, that the specialist should 
be employed to make satisfactory book-notes, 
yet under present conditions it is too often nec- 
essary for librarians to make their own notes. 
In connection with the work on selection of 
books described in the LipRARY JOURNAL in 
January, 1897, we have added the requirement 
that each student shall hand in a book-note for 
each one of the roo books selected to be dis- 
cussed in the reading seminar during the year. 
Practice of this sort is considered essential. 

Increased emphasis is being given, also, to 
the peculiar features of college library work, 
and a lecture on ‘‘ The requirements of a col- 
lege library from the standpoint of the pro- 
fessors and students,” was recently delivered 
by Dr. George T. Fairchild, for 18 years presi- 
dent of the Kansas State Agricultural College. 

The library seminar, recently begun for the 
senior class, seems to be received with favor. 
Circulars sent out by Mr. Anderson, of the 
Carnegie Library, raised the question whether 
it is wise for a library to receive a special col- 
lection of books with the restriction that they 
be kept as a collection and not assimilated with 
the library itself. This question was brought 


up for debate, the sides being presented by Mr. 
Flagg and Mr. Wyer. By carefully avoiding 
the weaknesses of this formal discussion a very 
helpful presentation resulted. The class was 
by no means agreed as to the proper answer to 
the question. Practical questions of policy, 
vital to some particular library, are gladly re- 
ceived. SALOME CUTLER FAIRCHILD. 


Reviews. 


Forp, Paul Leicester, ed. The New England 
primer : a history of its origin and develop- 
ment, with a reprint of the unique copy of 
the earliest known edition and many fac- 
simile illustrations and reproductions. N. Y., 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1897. 124354 p. il. O. 
subs., $8.50. 

This detailed and most interesting history of 
the New England Primer possesses almost 
equally historical and bibliographical interest, 
and shows extended research and painstaking 
minuteness. Mr. Ford's introduction, covering 
53 pages, is an example of condensed biblio- 
graphical and historical information conveyed in 
a luminous and interesting manner. Briefly 
reviewing the development of the ‘‘ prymer” 
as coincident with the rise of Protestantism, he 
finds the direct progenitor of the New England 
Primer in ‘‘ The Protestant tutor,” compiled and 
printed by Benjamin Harris in London prior to 
1686. This ‘‘ Tutor,” modified in form and re- 
duced in size, was issued by Harris probably 
soon after his arrival in Boston, in 1686, as the 
‘*New England Primer,” but of the first edition 
no copy is known to exist nor can the exact date 
of its appearance be given. The first mention of 
the ‘‘ Primer” is found in the almanac ‘*‘ News 
from the Stars,” Boston, 1690, in which a 
‘*second impression”’ is announced, and the 
earliest edition known to exist is that of Knee- 
land & Green, printed in 1727, the unique copy 
of which is owned by the Lénox Library. The 
extreme rarity of early editions of the Primer 
—of which none of the 17th century and less 
than 50 18th century copies are known—is a 
curious fact, when contrasted with its great use 
and popularity. Mr. Ford estimates an ‘‘an- 
nual average sale of 20,000 copies during a 
period of 150 years." The present work is an 
exhaustive history of the Primer in its various 
details. The several divisions, the alphabet 
and syllabarium, alphabetical rhymes, the John 
Rogers poem, the catechism, etc., are described, 
their variations in successive editions are noted, 
and facsimiles of the earliest examples are 
given. Following the introduction is a facsim- 
ile of the Lenox Library copy of the Primer 
of 1727, with the lacking text restored ; the il- 
lustrations are reproduced and the inside bind- 
ing is pictured. The appendixes include: 1,a 
facsimile of the ‘‘ New English tutor,” circa 1702, 
prefaced by a citation of known editions ; 2, 
facsimile of John Rogers’s exhortation (1559), 
the poetical tract afterwards condensed into the 
famous account given in the Primer ; 3, Cotton 
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Mather’s views on catechising, being the pref- 
ace to Mather’s *‘ Man of God furnished 

(1708), with facsimile of the title-page of John 
Milk for babes"; 4, Saying the 
catechism,” by Rev. Dorus Clarke, extracted 
from an address delivered before the New 
England Historic-Genealogical Society in 1875 ; 
s, Facsimile of Benjamin Harris’ Holy Bible 
in verse (1717); 6, Bibliography of the New 
England Primer, 1727-1799, covering 24 pages, 
listing 38 copies and 45 advertisements of copies, 
with collations and descriptive and bibliographi- 
cal notes ; 7, Variorum of New England Primer, 
1775, in which is gathered as far as possi 
ble all texts appearing in all known editions of 
the Primer printed prior to 1776. An adequate 
index completes the work, which bibliog raphi- 
cally and typographically reflects the highest 
credit on author and publisher, and is a contribu- 
tion of value and importance to one of the most 
interesting subjects in American bibliography. 


T6355 


GENERAL. 
The Library for April and May, 1897, made 
a belated appearance in December. The 
former, being no. 100, is issued as a ‘‘ Century 
number”; it contains a valuable historical ac- 
count of ‘‘ The manufacture of fine paper in 
England in the 18th century,” by Dr. Garnett ; 
a suggestive paper on ‘‘ The assistant's oppor- 
tunity,” by H. L. Elmendorf, and an excellent 
article on ‘Classification and cataloging,” by 
James D. Brown, who emphasizes the care and 
accuracy necessary to put a book thoroughly at 
the service of the reader. In the May number 
cataloging receives attention in ‘‘ The new cata- 
loger and some of his ways,” by Robert K. 
Dent, who in a somewhat vigorous attack on 
the ‘‘ new evangel” of cataloging, with its an- 
notations and elucidations, takes in rather too 
serious a vein Mr. J. D. Brown's excellent piece 
of fooling, ‘‘ A subject classification of fiction,” 
which appeared in 7he Library for February, 
1896 ; this is supplemented by an account of 
‘** Class-lists of dictionary catalogues, with illus- 
trations,” by W. E. Doubleday. 


The Brochure Series of Architectural /lustra- 
tions (Boston, Bates & Guild Co.) for Novem- 
ber, 1897, is a ‘‘ Special library number "” of un- 
usual interest and value. Mr. W. E. Foster 
contributes an article on ‘‘ Planning a library,” 


! 
library of the British Museum ; 


conducts a 


the Ste, Gene- 
vieve library, Varis ; Radetiffe, St. John’s Col- 
lege, and Bodleian libraries, Oxford ; National 
Library of Berlin; and the public libraries of 
Boston, Fall River, South Bend, Ind., Omaha, 


Milwaukee, Providence, Scranton, and many 

others, for the United States. 

Miter, jos. Dana Libraries and librarians. 
(/n The Bookman, \an., 1897, Pp. 407 415) il 


That so inaccurate and ill-adjusted an article 
should appear in‘‘a literary journal that also 
library department is surprising 
evidence of the general ignorance of library 
matters. The statistics quoted are based upon 
the government report of 1893, which is said to 
be the ‘*‘ most recent the officers elected at 
the Cleveland conference are named as forming 
the present administration of the A. L. A.; 
and the consolidation of the Astor, Lenox, and 
Tilden library foundations in New York is 
spoken of as an event of ‘‘the near future.” 
These misstatements may arise from the proba- 
bility of the article having been written some 
years since and never properly revised through- 
out — though the mention of Dr. Winsor's death 
seems to contradict that—but that possibility 
does not excuse the many errors in names of li- 
braries and librarians, and the general lack of a 
proper perspective. There are numerous por- 
traits of library people, with brief comment, 
and these show, to a remarkable extent, the 
want of perspective alluded to. 


The Prarr Instirure Wonthly for January is 
a “library number” of much interest. The 
biographical article on ‘‘Some eminent libra- 
rians,” by Miss M. W. Plummer, will be read 
and enjoyed by all librarians, and should find 
permanent place in library files; the librarians 


| whose work is reviewed and of whom portraits 


| on ** Books and 


which should be read by all librarians, even | 


more than by architects, for its dominant idea is 
that on the librarian must rest the responsibility 
of providing an adequate library building. Mr. 
Soule’s summary of ‘Points of agreement 
among librarians as to library architecture " is 
reprinted from the L. J. conference no. of 
1891, and the leading article is a review of “' Li- 
brary architecture,” by Russell Sturgis, who 
points out that as yet there is no distinctively 
library school in architecture. The number is 
lavishly illustrated with fine views of library 


are given are Dr. Garnett, M. Delisle, Rev. 
Franz Ehrle, of the Leonine Library of the 
Vatican, Signora Sacconi-Ricci, and Dr. Bil- 
lings, of whom there is a reproduction of the full- 
length portrait by Cecilia Beaux. An account 
of the Kelmscott Press is given by Miss Both- 
Hendrickson, and the list of ‘ Fifty reference 
books” prepared for the Philadelphia confer- 
ence by Miss E. B. Woodruff, of Pratt Institute 
Library, is printed in full. 

The Sr. Lovis 
December contains Mr. F. M 
text-books 
factor in education,” delivered at the 
tional Library Conference in London, which 
will be read with interest by librarians. Miss 
Celeste Speck contributes a short paper on the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, and there are a number 
of suggestive articles on children’s reading, 
supplemented by a graded list of ‘* books for 
young people.” 

Srevens, W. F., librarian of the New York 
Y. M.C. A. Railroad Branch, is contributing to 


LIBRARY .Wegasine for 
Crunden’s address 
the library as a 
Interna- 


| Aailread Men, the organ of the association, a 


interiors and exteriors—among them the li- | 


brary of S. Mark, Venice ; the Vatican library; | forms of catalog cards with facsimile examples. 


series of papers on ‘‘ How to manage small 
libraries.” Inthe issue for December he dis 


cusses ‘‘ catalogs" and illustrates the various 
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WiLtagp, Ashton R. College libraries in the 
United States. (/n New England Magazine, 
Dec., 1897, p. 17: 422-440) il. 

An account of the chief college and university 
library buildings, with good views ; as the ar- 
ticle is almost entirely architectural the title is 
somewhat misleading. 

LOCAL, 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) P. The library was 
formally opened on the evening of Dec. 20 in 
Public School building no. 3, which has been 
fitted up as its temporary home. The rooms 
were attractively decorated and well filled 
with members of the Public Library Asso- 
ciation and others interested in the enterprise. 
Hon. D. A. Boody, president of the associa- 
tion, presided, and spoke a brief word of greet- 
ing. A letter of regret was read from Mayor 
Wurster; who was unable to be present, and 
the first speech was made by Mr. Chadwick, of 
the board of education, who expressed his be- 
lief that ‘‘the work started in this simple way 
will result in something to be proud of.” Mrs. 
H. W. Chatfield, librarian of the Public Library 
Association, then announced that the associa- 
tion she represented presented to the library a 
contribution of 1000 v.; a gift of 100 v. from 
the Bedford Political Equality League was an- 
nounced by Mrs. Priscilla Hackstaff; and 300 v. 
contributed by the Bedford Board of Trade 
was added to the record of gifts. Mrs. Mary 
E. Craigie, who has been the promoter and 
chief worker of the enterprise, was called upon 
by Mr. Boody, and made an earnest address 
on the hoped-for future of the library. She was 
followed by Judge Goodrich, and other ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. Joseph T. Duryea, 
R. Ross Appleton, H. F. Gunnison, D. W. 
McWilliams, and Dr. Abernethy. The library 
is open daily from eight till six o'clock, and 
until 10 p.m. on Saturdays. It starts work 
with about 6000 v. 


Chicago P. L. The Chicago Public Library 
Round Table, an organization of employes of 
the public library, met on the evening of Dec. 1 
in the club-room, which has been set aside for 
its use in the library building. The club num- 
bers 45 members, and its object is both social 
and literary. Topics relative to the workings 
of the library also receive its attention. Chesley 
Perry read a paper on ‘‘ Franklin, the founder 
of the circulating library,” and Frank Waska 
discoursed on ‘‘ The uses of the art-room.” E. 
F. L. Gauss is president and Chesley Perry sec- 
retary. Arrangements have been made for a 
Stereopticon lecture to be given at an early 
meeting, entitled ‘‘ Evenings with great au- 
thors.” 


Cleveland (O.) P. L. The handsome West 
Side branch library building was opened on 
Jan. 1, 1898, when dedication exercises were 
held, and an address was made by President 
Hutchins of the library board. This is the 
oldest of the library's branches, having been 
opened in March, 1892; it contains about 15,000 
v., and had last year a circulation of 122,976. 
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The work of changing the library's charging 
system from the ledger method to the slip sys- 
tem was begun a month or so since and is now 
well under way. 


Columbus, O. Mr. R. P. Hayes, of the State 
Library Commission, sent to the mayor on Dec. 
7 a communication urging the importance of 
consolidating the library facilities of Columbus 
and joining the forces of the Public Library 
and Public School Library, which under pres- 
ent conditions duplicate work unnecessarily. 
Mr. Hayes says: ‘‘ At present the citizens are 
supporting two libraries with all the expenses 
connected with their administration and loss by 
needless duplication of books. These two li- 
braries, located in the same block, substantially 
supply books to the same people, as many per- 
sons use both libraries ; the public library does 
not exclude school children, nor does the school 
library exclude those outside of the schools. 
With one library both the general public and 
the schools should be better supplied than they 
are at present with two libraries.” He com- 
pares the separate expenses of the two libraries 
and shows that consolidation would give ample 
income for the adequate management of a cen- 
tral library and the branches. The location 
and equipment of such branches is indicated, 
and the general lines of administration out- 
lined. Finally it is suggested that this consoli- 
dation may be effected bya special law “* pro- 
viding for one library in Columbus with a 
board of trustees, one-half elected by the board 
of education and one-half by the city council.” 


Council Bluffs (/a.) F. P. (16th rpt. — 
year ending June 30, 1897.) This report was 
summarized at the time of its presentation (L. 
j.. August, 1897, p. 410), but besides the statis- 
tics then noted, mention should be made of the 
interesting historical sketch of the library's de- 
velopment, prefaced to the report-proper. The 
library, as a tax-supported institution, dates 
from 1882, but it has existed in society or sub- 
scription form since 1866. 


Denver (Colo.) P. L. (Rpt. 1896-97. /n# 23d 
rpt. of School District no. 1, p. §9.) Added 
5756; total 36,075 ; issued, home use 266,117 
(fict. .414 %; juv. fict. .178 ¢), of which 12,532 
were circulated through the schools ; attend- 
ance at lib. (estimated) 405,736. Cards in use 
14,464. 

There were, on May 1, 5625 mounted pictures 
in the library, chiefly intended for school use. 


Evanston (/ll.) P. L. Friday, Dec. 17, was 
inaugurated as ‘library day,” and in the after- 
noon and evening a public reception was held 
for all citizens at the Public Library. Special 
exhibits were a feature of the celebration, 
among them being a collection of the books 
written by residents of Evanston; addresses 
were made by Col. Thompson, president of the 
board, Judge C. G. Neely, and others. Numer- 
ous gifts of books were made, and announce- 
ment was made thata citizen, whose name was 
withheld, had offered $10,000 as the nucleus of 
a building fund. 
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Jowa State Z. The 2oth biennial report of 
the library was recently presented to the gov- 
ernor by the librarian, Mrs. L. H. Cope. Dur- 
ing the period covered — July 1, 1895 to June 
30, 1896 — 8299 v. were added, the total being 
now 57,501 ; 37,175 Vv. were consulted by read- 
ers. ‘‘ The money appropriated by the 26th 
General Assembly to found the lowa state 
travelling library is bringing most gratifying 
returns. There are 50 libraries of 50 volumes 
each; these are classified, cataloged, and sent 
out over the state where they help to form the 
nucleus for starting libraries in remote places. 
An immense amount of extra labor has devolved 
upon the librarian by reason of the inaugura- 
tion of the new system, but the reports coming 
in, and the numerous letters of inquiry received 
from over the state expressing satisfaction at 
the selection, equipment and management, repay 
all on whom this extra burden has been placed, 
stimulating as it does a desire for reading the 
choice books thus distributed.” 


Jamestown, N. Y. Prendergast L. On Nov 
19, 1897, Miss Hazeltine inaugurated a ‘* prize 
essay contest,” open to all members of the li- 
brary league. Notices of the contest were 
posted up in all the grammar schools, giving 
the conditions and stating that the subject of 
the essay must be ‘about the children's room, 
the library league, and the care of books,” that 
two essays would be chosen, one by a boy and 
one by a girl, and that the prize-winners would 
be printed in a local paper. The competition 
closed on Dec. 3, and three essays were selected, 
as it was found impossible to choose between 
the papers submitted by two of the boy com- 
petitors. The essays were printed in the 
Jamestown L£vening Journal of Dec. 10, and the 
contest awakened much interest among the 
children. The membership of the league is now 
over 500. 


Kansas City (Mo.) P. 1. On Jan. 3 the libra- 
ry was opened free to the public, the previous 
annual fee of $2 having been abolished, 


Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. Pardee Hall, 
one of the finest buildings of the college, was 
destroyed by fire on Dec. 18, and the Ward Li- 
brary, of about 10,000 v., was wholly lost, as 
was the valuable museum collection of minerals 
and birds. The library loss is estimated at 
$20,000, on which there is but $9000 insurance. 


Los Angeles (Cal.) P. L. The rearrangement 
of the library to permit free access has proved 
popular, and satisfactory from an administra- 
tive view. Fiction is excluded from the open 
shelves only for lack of space and because in 
this department there are full finding lists. 
There are now four charging-desks — one in the 
fiction-room, one in the main library, one in the 
children’s room, and one, for magazines, in the 
reading-room. ‘The four fiction finding lists are 
placed in the hall, and tables and shelves are 
provided for the smaller lists and for making up 
of call-slips. In this way the crowds at the 
counter in the fiction-room are avoided, and the 
counter itself is done away with. The whole 
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| north end of the hall has been enclosed in glass, 
and is to be provided with rugs, easy-chairs, and 
| tables, and used for a small reception-room for 
| women. Opening out of this is the general 
reading-room, which now occupies the place of 
the old fiction-room. It is hardly recognizable, 
so much space has been gained by the removal 
} of the counter and bookcases. A long desk 
| stands at the north end of this room, and there 
|} the bound magazines are registered, while a 
| smaller circular counter at the left of the main 

entrance denotes the place where current maga- 
zines are issued and general information may 
be obtained. The remainder of the room is 
occupied by reading-desks, long tables, many 
chairs and a few bookcases for the reference- 
books, which are in constant demand. From 
this the librarian’s office and the directors’ room 
open as of old Both have been newly fitted 
up and are much more comfortable. The libra- 
rian’s office also opens into the reference-room, 
formerly the ladies’ reading-room. This isalso 
well supplied with tables and chairs, and every 
available inch of wall-space is shelved and filled 
with books. 

Next in the chain of rooms on the north side 
comes the suite which, thrown into one, now 
forms the main library. Here again are tables 
and chairs, and a circular desk in the corner by 
the entrance, where books are charged. The 
walls are shelved all around, and other cases 
stand out in the room. The Dewey classifica- 
tion is used, and a printed sign on each case 
indicates its contents. On the south side of 
the hall is the fiction-room, made by throwing 
two small rooms into one. Only a railing 
divides the book-shelves from the rest of the 
room, and at either end of this railing is a desk 
where books are issued or received in their 
regular order. ‘The children’s room, made from 
the old reference-room, is one of the best in the 
library. Here again are open shelves, long 
tables, and reading-desks, while there are 
hints of possible adornments of pictures and 
busts in the future, when friends of the li- 
brary shall fully realize the importance of mak- 
ing the children’s room the most cosy and in- 
viting in the building. 


Martinsburg (W. Va.) F. 1. A. The first 
annual meeting of the association was held in 
the court-house on the evening of Dec. 16, 1897. 
The association was organized on Feb. 16, 1897 
and the library was opened on May 25, with 
over 1000 v. At the close of the year the sta- 
tistics were as follows: total v. 1355; cards in 
use 669; circulation 5433 (flict. 4576). Receipts 


$369.62; expenses $319 ec, 

Moline (711) Po Le At the December meeting 
of the library board it was voted that Sunday 
opening of the circulating department of the 
library should) be inaugurated, beginning 
Jan. 1, 


New Stave L. Reports, 1847 t& 


1864; reprinted 1597. Concord. 32 p. O 
The first (1846) report of the library and it 
successors until 1864 were never printed in 
separate form, but formed part of the appen- 
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dixes to the House journals. This reprint is, 
therefore, made ‘for the purpose of preserv- 
ing in compact form these reports, which, with 
the laws referring to the library, largely go to 
make up the known history of the institution.” 
No reports were printed in 1850, 1868, and 1869, 
and in 1865 and 1866 no reports were made. 


New York F. C. L. The enlargement and 
renovation of the Ottendorfer Branch, for which 
the library is indebted tothe generosity of the 
founder of the branch, Mr. Oswald Ottendorfer, 
was completed before the close of the year. 
The new addition is a continuation of the origi- 
nal building, extending on the ground floor 
about 30 feet back to the rear of the lot. The 
basement and the second, or reading-room, floor 
are extended not quite so far, and no change at 
all has been made inthe third story. On the 
main floor the arrangement of book-shelves has 
been entirely altered. They now form alcoves 
on each side of the building with a central 
aisle, so that from the delivery-desk the ex- 
treme end of the building can be seen. The 
new stacks are of iron, of the Stikeman pattern, 
with open-work ends and adjustable shelves. 
The new part of the building has been made 
higher than the old, and contains galleries, so 
that gthe space for books is utilized up to the 
ceiling. The gallery floor is of glass, so that it 
shuts off very little light from the lower shelves. 
At the rear, under a skylight, is a commodious 
work-room, where new books may be prepared 
for the shelves and the old ones may be covered 
and mended. In front the delivery-desk re- 
mains the same, and to the casual visitor it will 
appear as if not much alteration had been made 
in the building, except for the long vista down 
the aisle to the rear, the attractive light color- 
ing of the walls and a new hardwood flooring. 

Below, in the basement, the space devoted to 
the bindery has been greatly increased —a 
noteworthy advantage, as the binding is done 
here for all the nine branches of the Free Cir- 
culating Library, and its amount is increasing 
daily with the rapid growth of the circulation. 
There is also a librarians’ retiring-room — some- 
thing that has long been greatly needed 
Above, in the reading-room, the alteration is 
seen only in the increased length of the room 
and in a skylight, which has been placed mid- 
way between front and rear. This, with the 
side windows in the enlarged reference depart- 
ment, adds much to the lightness of the room. 


Ohio State 1., Columbus. The report of the 
Ohio State Library Commission, recently trans- 
mitted to the governor, includes the report of 
the state librarian, C. B. Galbreath, and a copy 
of the check list of Ohio publications, prepared 
by Mr. R. P. Hayes. Mr. Galbreath thus sum- 
marizes the routine work of the year: ‘* The 
classification of the entire library has been com- 
pleted and revised. The books have been 
cleaned, labelled, marked, and arranged. This 
necessitated the moving of all volumes, some 
of them many times. A shelf list has been 
prepared and is now ready for publication. A 
bulletin of additions to the library was issued 
June 1. The check list of state publications 
has been printed. Book-stacks have been fur- 
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nished for the Congressional Record, patent office 
reports, and other works of reference. Boxes 
have been provided for travelling libraries, and 
an earnest effort has been made to increase the 
efficiency of the state library as a purveyor of 
healthful literature to the public.” 

Attention is called to the meagre collection of 
works relating to Ohio, and the importance of a 
law facilitating the distribution of state publica- 
tions by the library is urged. On this point 
Mr. Galbreath says: ‘‘ The supply should be 
sufficient to provide a reasonable number of 
duplicates for the library, to enable it to carry 
on exchanges with other states, and to meet the 
demand of other libraries within the state. 
Pennsylvania has a similar law. The library 
of that commonwealth receives 200 copies of 
every state publication.” The publication of a 
catalog for distribution among users of the li- 
brary is also urged: ‘‘ The demand for such a 
catalog is very pressing. Patrons outside of 
the city of Columbus desire to know before 
making a choice what books can be furnished 
them. This is especially true of literary clubs 
and small libraries. Almost every day requests 
come to this office for a list of the books in the 
circulating department of the library. It is 
hoped that means will be provided to meet this 
demand at the earliest possible date,” 

Che greater portion of the report is devoted 
to the travelling library system, recently intro- 
duced into the state, which has proved most 
successful. 

During the year receipts were $11,903.92, 
expenses $8913; and $3807.62 were expended 
for books. 


Peoria (/il.) P. L. (17th rpt. — year ending 
May 31, '97.) Added 3000; total 58,105. Is- 
sued, home use 133,939 (fict. 46.49%; juv. fict. 
24.33 %); lib. use 4525. New registration 3227; 
total cards in force 6117. Receipts $19,357.43 ; 
expenses $19,327.58. 

The establishment of small libraries in school 
buildings distant from the centre of the city has 
been continued, and from the three schools 
thus supplied 6782 v. were issued to pupils; it 
is intended to increase the number of these 
branch school libraries as occasion serves. 
‘*The memorable event of the year was the 
completing and occupying of our new library 
building.” The removal occupied six days 
and cost $221.91, ‘‘ or less than 3g of a cent per 
volume.” 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Carnegie L. The work of 
duplicating the card catalog, so that it may be 
accessible for public use, was recently begun. 

Ihe institute has issued a well-printed 32- 
page pamphlet in commemoration of ‘‘ Founder's 
day, 1897, at the Carnegie Institute "; it con- 
tains a frontispiece portrait of Andrew Carnegie 
and gives the addresses made on the occasion, 
Mr. S. H. Church, secretary of the board of 
trustees, in his report on the condition of the 
institute, said : ‘* There are now in the library 
34,000 volumes and 5000 pamphlets, of which 
13,000 volumes are in the circulating depart- 
ment. During the past year there have been 
issued for home use 119,000 volumes, which 
means that the entire stock in the circulating 
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department has been given out to the people 13 
times on the average during the year. In the 
reference department 63,000 volumes have been 
consulted, and 115,000 persons have used the 
four reading-rooms in the building. The total 
number of persons who have used the library 
for the purpose of reading and studying during 
the entire year was 234,000, 
inferred from these statistics that the collection 
is wholly inadequate to meet the expectations 
and demands of this community.” 


St. Joseph (Mo.) P. L. The directors at their 
December meeting authorized the establishment 


of delivery stations in the northern, southern, | 


and eastern outlying sections of the city, and 
it is planned to have them in operation as early 
as possible in the new year. The stations will 
be located in drug-stores, and catalogs, applica- 
tion blanks, bulletins, etc., will be supplied. At 
the same meeting the charge for use of the 
library by non-residents was lowered from $4.50 
a year to $2.50. A ‘limited card” was also 
provided for, which will be issued for a period 
of six months for 75 cents, on which but 26 
books may be taken in one year. 


St. Louis (Mo.) P. L. The children’s depart- 
ment since its opening on Dec. 7 has many 
times proved its usefulness. 
up to this purpose was formerly devoted to the 
library’s medical collection, and opens directly 
off the main delivery-room. It has been fitted 
up with open shelves for 10,000 v., with a sepa- 
rate receiving and distributing desk, plenty of 
chairs and a large centre-table, and made at- 
tractive by potted plants given by the authorities 
of the Shaw Botanical Garden. The depart- 
ment is in charge of two attendants, and is open 
until 10 p.m. 


Salt Lake, Utah. The Utah City Library 
and Free Reading-room, estabiished under the 
ordinance of last fall, was permanently organ- 
ized on Nov. 29, 1897, when the trustees met for 
business organization and laid plans for the 
opening of the library as early as possible in 
the new year. Mr. T. G. Webber was ap- 
pointed chairman of the board. The nucleus 
of the new library is the collection of the 
Pioneer Library Association, nearly 10,000 v., 
which has been transferred to the city on pay- 
ment of the association's liabilities of about 
$1400; the only other condition of the transfer 
is that the city shall ‘‘ perpetually maintain and 
improve the library as a public institution.” 
The location of the library will probably be a 
suite of rooms on the first or second floor of the 
City and County Building; these quarters may be 
had at no expense for rent, light, heat, or jani- 
tor service, and would permit the use of nearly 
the entire library tax fund of $11,000 for the 
administration and development of the library. 
It is hoped that before long a library building 
fund may be raised, and to that end a petition has 
been prepared for presentation to the council, 
asking that a conditional grant of a site be 
made, to be devoted to the purposes of a library 
building. Major H. C. Hill, one of the trustees, 
left on Dec. 27 for a six weeks’ trip in the East, 


It will easily be | 


The room given | 


! 
during which he will make a special study of 
library methods. 


Scranton (Pa.) P. L. The South Scranton 
branch, which is a delivery station and reading- 
room combined, was opened on Dec, 2 This 
branch was established through subscriptions 
obtained from persons interested in the library, 
who raised a fund sufficient to maintain the 
branch for one year, as anexperiment. The 
| rooms are centrally located and pleasantly fitted 
| up, and about 27 periodicals and nearly 100 
volumes, chiefly reference-books, are arranged 
on open shelves for reading-room use. Books 
returned are taken tothe central library once a 
day and exchanged. Application blanks and 
| registration books are provided at the branch, 
| as well as bulletins, catalogs, etc. 


Southport, Ct. Pequot 1. The library has 
recently received the gift of an enlargement of 
its stack-room. The new structure will be fire- 
proof and contain a two-story stack, increasing 
the capacity of the present room from 16,000 to 
80,000 v. 

Wisconsin State Historical Soc. L., Madison. 
The 45th annual meeting of the society was 
held on the evening of Dec. 9, when the usual 
reports of officers were presented. The acces- 
| sions of the year were given as 3809 v. and 
4886 pm.; the card catalog was announced as 
practically completed, and work had been be- 
gun on classifying and shelf-listing the library, 
preparatory to removal to the new building, in 
which it is hoped the society may be installed 
by the summer of 1899. 


FOREIGN. 
Belfast (Irel.) F. P. L. 


(9th rpt., 1896-97.) 


Total, lending 1. 17,800; issued 185,709 (fict. 
68.40 ; turnover of stock 10.43%). Total, ref. 1. 
17,904; issued 63,935. There are now 8643 


borrowers’ cards in use, and 27,432 visitors to 
the ref. library are recorded. 

In the record of the ‘‘ number of times nota- 
ble and popular books have been issued,” 
Mark Twain's ‘‘ Pudd’nhead Wilson" leads, 
three copies having been issued 128 times. 


Canada, publi: libs, of. Mr. James Bain con- 
tributed to the Toronto Glode of Dec. 25 an 
article describing the development of ‘* Public 
libraries in Canada,” and noting the various li- 
braries most general in the Dominion, 7.¢., 
provincial libraries, university, public school, 
and mechanics’ institute libraries. 


Glasgow, Scotland. BRikF NOTICES OF GLASGOW 
AND ITS LIBRARIES : 
mation of the American librarians who visited 
Glasgow on Wednesday, Aug. 11, 1897, in 
the course of their tour following the Second 
International Library Conference, held in 
London, July, 1897. 2+18 p. D. 

A revised and extended edition of the little 
descriptive pamphlet presented to the American 
| library delegates on their visit to Glasgow ; 
views are given of the cathedral, university 
and other public buildings.} 


prepared for the infor- 
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Gifts and Bequests. 


Joliet, Iil. John Lambert, of Joliet, on Dec. 
25 presented to the city $30,000 for a library 
building fund. The sum named is in the form 
of nine notes, payment to Col. Lambert for an 
electric-light franchise by the Economy Light 
and Power Co. The notes are deposited with 
a trustee, Truman A. Mason, who is to collect 
them as they fall due, and on Oct. 1, 1902, is to 


turn over to the city the amount in hand, pro- | 


vided the city has already purchased a lot and | 
ordered plans for a library building, or, if the 
city so wills it, a library in the city hall build- 
ing combined. In the latter case, however, it 
is specified that the site must be a quarter-block 
square, surrounded by public streets or alleys. 
The proceeds of the notes coming due after 
Oct. I, 1902, are to be paid over to the city by 
Mr. Mason as fast as collected. Pending that 
date Mr Mason is directed to invest the money 
on hand in the best-bearing securities. Several 
months ago the city council gave Mr. Lambert 
an electric light and power franchise, and later 
gave him a contract for the city lighting. Mr. 
Lambert finally sold his franchise to the Econ- 
omy Light and Power Co. for $30,000, which 
amount he has now given the city as a Christ- 
mas present. 

Van Wert, O. By the will of the late J. S 
Brumback $45,000 is left to the city for the 
erection of a library building. 


Librarians. 


‘Bom, Sir Angee, principal libra- 
rian of the British Museum from 1878 to 1888, 
who was made a Knight Companion of the Bath 
at the recent distribution of New Year's honors 
by the Queen, died in London on Jan. 4. Sir 
Edward A. Bond was born on Dec. 31, 1815, 
and was the son of the Rev. Dr. John Bond, of 
Hanwell. He was educated at the Merchant 
Tailors’ School, and married Miss Caroline Bar- 
ham, daughter of the Rev. Richard Barham, 
author of ‘‘ The Ingoldsby legends.” In 1838 
he was appointed an assistant in the depart- 
ment of manuscripts in the British Museum. 
From 1854 to 1866 he was assistant keeper of 
manuscripts, from 1866 to 1878 principal keeper 
of manuscripts, and for the following 10 years 
principal librarian of the Museum. He edited 
for the Palewographical Society the ‘‘ Master of 
the rolls series " of chronicles and facsimiles of 
ancient manuscripts published by the society. 
Among his other publications were ‘‘ Speeches 
in the trial of Warren Hastings,” ‘‘ Statutes of 
the colleges of Oxford,” ‘‘ Jerome Horsey's 
travels” (for the Hakluyt Society), and ‘‘ Chro- 
nica Monasterii de Melsa,” in all of which he 
figured aseditor. He wascreated a Companion 
of the Bath (civil) in 1885, and was an officer of 
the Crown of Italy. In 187g Cambridge Uni- 
versity gave him the honorary degree of LL.D. 


HARBOURNE, John W., librarian of the Ala- 
meda (Cal.) Public Library, was in the latter 
part of December removed from his position, on 


| the charge of forging bills and orders on the 

library, presenting them to the trustees and 
appropriating the money. It is said that about 
| $1100 have been embezzled in this way. Mr. 

Harbourne left Alameda immediately on the 
| notification of his removal. He has been suc- 
ceeded by Charles L. Weller. 

KEEN, Gregory B., for 10 years past librarian 

| of the University of Pennsylvania, has re- 
| signed his position to become librarian of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, succeeding the 
late Dr. F. D. Stone. Mr. Keen was graduated 
from the university in 1861, and since 1880 has 
been corresponding secretary of the Historical 

Society. For seven years past he has served 
| as historiographer of the College Alumni Soci- 
ety. He wasone of thecontributorsto Winsor's 

‘* Narrative and critical history of America,” 
| and was at one time editor of the Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography. Mr. Keen 
joined the A. L. A. in 1887 

LANE, William C., librarian of the Boston 
Athenzum, was on Jan. 12 appointed librarian 
of Harvard College, succeeding the late Dr. 
Justin Winsor. 

LOWDERMILK, Col. William H., died at his 
residence in Washington, D. C., on Dec. 29, 
1897. Col. Lowdermilk was well known in li- 
brary circles, and as head of the firm of W. H. 
Lowdermilk & Co. was one of the best-known 
booksellers in the country. He was born in 
Cumberland, Md., Jan. 7, 1839, and served 
throughout the Civil War, having been for eight 
months a prisoner in Libby. After the close of 
the war he became editor and proprietor of a 
local paper in Cumberland, and later was ap- 
pointed postmaster of that place by President 
Grant, an office which he filled for eight years. 
During this time he wrote and published his 
‘*History of Cumberland,” widely known for 
its narrative of the Braddock campaign. In 
1878 Col. Lowdermilk started in the book busi- 
ness in Washington, as a member of the firm of 
James Anglim & Co., becoming later the head 
of the business, which was widely extended. 
He had been a member of the A. L. A. since 
1891, and was one of the original members of 
the Library Association of Washington City, of 
which he served as a vice-president for two 
years ; he was also an active member of the 
Society of the Sons of the Revolution. His 
wife and one daughter survive him. 

MILLEDGE, Mrs. John, wife of the former state 
librarian of Georgia, was on Dec. 21 appointed 
assistant librarian of the Georgia State Li- 
brary, by James E. Brown, the recently ap- 
pointed state librarian. 

PARSONS, John, assistant librarian of the 
Denver (Colo.) Public Library, was on Dec. 
1§ elected librarian of that library, succeed- 
ing J. C. Dana. Mr. Parsons has been con- 
nected with the library for nearly five years, 
and was before that on the staff of the City 
Library. 

WEBER, Mrs. Jessie Palmer, has succeeded 
the late Miss Josephine P. Cleveland as li- 
brarian of the Illinois State Historical Society, 
of Springfield. 
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Cataloging and Classification. 


Enocu Pratt Free Lisrary, Saltimore. Branch 
libraries: finding list. 7th edition, Decem- 
ber, 1897. 204 p.0. 25 ¢. 

The New Beprorp (JVass.) F. P. L. Bulletin 
for November contains reference list no. 26 on 
Alfred Tennyson. 

The New York P. L. Audletin for December 
concludes the list of American genealogies with 
the instalment S-Z, and prints a record of the 
documents, portraits, etc., relating to the Decla- 
ration of Independence, from the Emmet col- 
lection. 

The Newark (XN. /.) Liprary News for Jan- 
uary contains, besides the usual record of ac- 
cessions, lists of the German and French books 
in the library. 

The Provipence (&. /.) P. L. Monthly Bullet- 
in for November contained a most full and val- 
uable reference list on ‘‘ British India and Eng- 
land’s interests in Asia.” In the December 
issue the list was devoted to ‘*‘ The Scandina- 
vian countries.” 

St. Louis (Jfe.) P. L. Class list no. 1: English 
prose fiction, 1897. 218 p.O. 25 ¢. 

An author and title list, giving contents of 
volumes of short stories (though not uniformly). 
Entries are made under well-known pseudo- 
nyms, and in the case of well-known series like 
the ‘‘ Leisure hour” an author list of contents 
is given under the series entry. The catalog 
is a consolidation of the various lists that have 
appeared from time to time in the library bullet- 
ins and Magazine, and a supplementary list of 
16 pages covers additions from January to July, 
1897, that were omitted from the original lists. 
There is an interesting supplement to the cata- 
log devoted to ‘‘ The best fiction” and reprint- 
ing the lists of ‘‘ best’’ novels published by the 
St. Louis P. L. from 1879 to 1553, supplemented 


by a list of leading novels published since | 
January, 1884. <A short prefatory essay on the | 


critical judgment of fiction is given by H. H. 
Morgan, and F. B. Perkins’ list of ‘‘ Best 
hundred novels” is reprinted from the L. J., 
1:166. The various comments and lists as 
brought together are interesting and should be 
useful, 

The SALEM (A/ass.) P. L. Bulletin for Decem- 
ber devotes its special reading list to ‘‘ Christ- 
mas.” 

The San Francisco (Ca/.) F. P. L. Bulletin 
began in its issue for November, 1897, a series 
of classed reference lists on ‘‘ English history 
and English literature.” 

The SPRINGFIELD City L. in its De- 
cember Su/letin prints a corrected and en- 


larged ‘‘List of genealogies and genealogical | 


histories " in the library. 


The WALTHAM (Afass.) P. L. Bulletin for 
December contains a special list on ‘' Arctic re- 
gions and explorers.” 
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TaArvurrl, C. Laclassificazione decimale rispet- 


to alla medicina. Bologna, Gamberini e¢ 
Parmeggiani, 1897. 9p. 

U. S., Dept. of Agriculture. Library bulletin, 
November, 1897: accessions to the depart 
ment library, July-September, 1597. 26 p. O. 

CHANGED TITLeEs. 


‘*Ole rabbit's plantation stories,” by Mary A. 
Owen, pub. by Jacobs, 1897, is the same as 
** Voodoo tales,” pub. by Putnam in 1893. 


FULL NAMES, 
losephson, John Crevar Library, 
‘ Atcage. 

Butts, Edmund Luther (Manual of physical 
drill); 

Chapman, Frank Michler (Bird-life); 

Coffin, Freeman Clarke (The graphical solu- 
tion of hydraulic problems); 

Cooley, Leroy Clarke (Physics); 

Cornwell, W: Caryl (Sound money mono- 
graphs); 

Cumming, Robert Cushing, and Gilbert, 
Frank B. (The excise and hotel laws of the 
state of New York); 

Derr, W: Lloyd (Block signal operation); 

Emmens, Stephen H: (The argentaurum 
papers), 

Galloway, James Buchanan (Panics: a sug- 
gestion on banking); 

Keigwin, H: Webster (The elements of ge- 
ometry); 

Keister, David Armel (Keister’s corporation 
accounting and auditing); 

Lambert, Preston Albert (Analytic geometry 
for technical schools and colleges); 

Nagle, James C. (A field-manual for railroad 
engineers); 

Rose, Nils Jénsson (Lawns and gardens); 

Schofield, Robert James (The house me- 
chanic); 

Skinkle, Eugene Tradewell (Practical ice 
making and refrigerating); 

Stecher, W: Albin, editor (Gymnastics); 

Swan, C: H:, jr. (Monetary problems and re- 
| forms). 


Supplied by A.G 


Bibliografn. 


Books of 1897. In the Providence P. L. 
| Monthly Bulletin for November are printed the 
| lists, with comments, of the books of 1897 in 
| History and Philosophy, presented respectively 
| by W: E. Fosterand H. L. Koopman at the Octo- 
| ber meeting of the Massachusetts Library Club. 
| Both lists are valuable as aids to selection, and 
| Mr, Foster's careful critical and analytical re- 
view of the publications in the field of history 
is of special interest and importance. 


| CHANSONS DE Gest. Gautier, Léon. Biblio- 
| graphie des chansons de geste (complément 
| des Epopées frangaises). Paris, H. Welter, 
1897. 4+ 320p. 8°. fr. 

| ENGLISH LocaL GOVERNMENT. Maltbie, Milo 
| Roy. English local government of to-day : 
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a study of the relations of central and local | 
government. N. Y., Columbia University, | 
1897. 296 p. 8°, (Studies in history, econom- 
ics, and public law, v. 9, no. 1.) $2. 

Pages 279-287 are devoted toa bibliography. | 


ForeiGN Missions. Dennis, Ja. S. Christian | 
missions and social progress: a sociological | 
study of foreign missions. v. 1. N. Y., 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1897. 16+ 5-468 p. | 
8°. $2.50. 
This first volume contains four lectures, each | 

of which is followed by a considerable bibli- 

ography. 

GroGcraruy. Mill, Hugh Rob. Hints to teach- 
ers and students on the choice of geographical | 
books for reference and reading, with classi. 
fied lists: prepared at the request of the Geo- 
graphical Association. N. Y., Longmans, | 
Green & Co., 1897. 142p.D. $1.25. 

Mr. Mill, who is librarian to the Royal Geo- | 
graphical Society, states that his little manual 
is intended ‘‘to place before teachers and 
students a selection of the best available books 
on geography as an educational subject, and 
on different parts of the world,” but his work | 
will prove also directly useful to librarians. 
In successive chapters he considers various 
branches of geographical teaching, as ‘‘ The 
choice of text-books,” ‘‘ Atlases and means 
of illustration,” ‘‘ Mathematical geography,” | 
‘* Physical geography,” etc., etc., and to each | 
chapter is appended one or more valuable biblio- 
graphical lists. ‘‘Asa rule, only books known 
to the compiler as trustworthy in fact and inter- 
esting in style have been included,” and the ar- 
rangement and selection show knowledge and 
good judgment. Publishers and prices are 
given, but dates are unfortunately frequeutly 
omitted. The lack of an index is also to be 
regretted. 

GvuTENBERG. Bérckel, Alf. Gutenberg: sein 
leben, sein werk, sein ruhm; zur erinnerung | 
an die 500 jahrige geburt des erfinders der 
buchdruckerkunst fiir weite kreise dargestellt. 
Giessen, Em. Roth, 1897. 7+22 p. 8°. 

MARYLAND. Mathews, E: B. Bibliography | 
and cartography of Maryland, including pub- | 
lications relating to the physiography, geolo- 
gy, and mineral resources. (/# Maryland 
Geological Survey, v. I, p. 401. Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1597.) 

The arrangement is chronological and alpha- 
betical, the bibliography includes the years 
1612-1896, the cartography 1526-1896. Al- 
though omissions may be noted, this is prob- 
ably the most comprehensive bibliography of 
its kind. The annotations are brief and to the 
point, and they show that the compiler is thor- 
oughly familiar with the contents of the great 
majority of the works included in the bibliog- 
raphy. 
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MATHEMATICAL Economics. Cournot, Augus- 
tin. Researches into the mathematical prin- 
ciples of the theory of wealth. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1897. 9+213 p. S. (Economic clas- 
sics.) 


Contains a bibliography by Irving Fisher (p. 


| 173-209). 


NaTURAL Macic. Hopkins, Albert A., ed. 
Magic : stage illusions and scientific diver- 
sions, including trick photography; with an 
introduction by Henry Ridgely Evans. N. 
Y., Munn & Co., 1897. 12+ 556 p. il. 8°. 

2.50. 

Mr. Evans contributes (p. 539-§50) a bibliog- 
raphy of natural magic and prestidigitation, 
with annotations. 

PENNSYLVANIA. The Pennsylvania-German So- 
ciety. Proceedings and addresses at Phila- 
delphia, Oct. 25, 1896. v.7. Forthe Society, 
1897. $76 p. 8°. 

In the publication of this volume the society 
has surpassed all its previous efforts. Neither 
time, nor trouble, nor expense have been 
spared. Julius Friedrich Sachse contributes 
an extensive paper, in which he discusses the 
literature used to induce German emigration 


| (p. 173-256). In addition to a long list of titles 


56 facsimile title-pages are given. 

SUNDAY QuEsTION. Catalogue analytique des 
publications de langue frangaise relatives a 
la question du dimanche. Alengon, Ve Guy, 
fils & Co., 1897. 44 p. 8°. 

U.S. History. Greene, Evarts B. A list of 
printed commissions and instructions to royal 
and proprietary governors in the English 
colonies of North America. (/n American 
Historical Review, Oct., 1897. 3: 170-176.) 
The list includes only documents which are 

printed in full. ‘‘ Instructions” is confined to 

**the formal document which, together with the 

commission, was given to each governor on his 

appointment to his province.’’ Additional in- 
structions are not here recorded. The dates of 

the instructions range from 1610 to 1771. 

Yew-TREES. Lowe, John. The yew-trees of 
Great Britainand Ireland. N.Y., Macmillan, 
1897. 14+270p. pl. O. $y. 

Contains a bibliography (p. 261 - 264). 


Hnonpms and Psendonnms. 


‘* Paul Mimande,” author of ‘‘ L’heritage de 
Behanzin” (Paris, Perrin, 1898), ‘* hides the 
distinguished name of the Vicomte de la Lo- 
yére "—Literature, D. 18, '97. 


‘* Rafford Pyke,” author of ‘‘ The adventures 
of Mabel” (N. Y., Dodd, Mead & Co., 1897), is 
understood to be a pseudonym of Harry Thurs- 
ton Peck, editor of Ze Bookman. 
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PHOTO 


The best adhesive for mounting photographs, maps, engravings, 
posters, etc., and for scrap-book, tissue work, and general use as a sub- 
stitute for mucilage. Fora hundred and one purposes where an adhesive 
is needed a world of satisfaction will be yours if HiGGiIns’ PHoro MOUNTER 
is at your elbow. It is not a Starch or Flour Paste, but a ‘‘ Vegetable 
Glue,” semi-fluid, and always ready for use without preparation. A true 
solution, absolutely uniform and free from lumps, of soft and unctuous 
consistency and pure white color, and never spoils or changes. Spreads very smoothly and 
easily, adheres at once, and dries quickly. Does not warp, cockle, or strike through the mount, 
and warranted not to injure the tone or color of any mount. Unsurpassed for either dry or wet 
mountings. An excellent novel brush (see cut) goes with each jar. 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS' MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES, AND STATIONERY. 


A 3-oz. jar prepaid by mail for thirty cents, or circulars free from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 


INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 Eighth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., A. 


London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT OF: : : : 


LETMCKE & BUECHNER, 


(LONDON. LEIPZIG. PARIS.) 
~— 812 Broadway, New York. 


® 


{OF invite Librarians to correspond with us before placing orders. 
ties for supplying books in all languages are unsurpassed. 


Our facili- 


Largest Stock of German and French Books. 
American Books at FJobbers’ Rates. . . . 
British Books Imported Duty-efree. . . . . 


Our firm offers a// the advantages of foreign agencies as to terms and 
prompter service, receiving weekly shipments from England, Germany, and France, 

Our Monthly Bulletin, besides a bibliography of the leading languages of 
the world, supplies in a supplement critical notes on books especially valuable for 
Libraries, and has become the purchasing guide for German and French books 
in many Libraries. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS AT LOWEST RATES 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Librarians and others will do well to communicate with us before placing their 
orders. 

The latest publications of all the leading American and English publishers are 
kept in stock, thereby enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 

Special attention is asked to our facilities for importing books free of duty. 

Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogues and specimen copy of 
Tue Book Buyer, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO, Ltd. 


PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 


Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, London, Eng., 


Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in ad] Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Foreign and Scarce Books. BINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION UNDERTAKEN. Periodicals 
and Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest 
Rates. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ETC. 


SOTHERAN & CO., 
Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in Europe 
for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, 
diligence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. 
Established 1816, 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books. Specimen Number post free. 


140 Strand, W.  C. and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London. 


NEUMANN BROTHERS, 


Library Bookbinders, 


As 7 EAST 16th STREET, 
Hp Near Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


We make a specialty of the correct arranging and lettering of works in 
foreign languages. 
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APPLETONS’ LIBRARY LISTS. 


OR more than fifty years Messrs. D. AppLteton & Co. have been engaged in the publica- 
p tion of the choicest productions from the pens of distinguished authors of the past and 
present, of both Europe and America, and their catalogue of books now comprises 
several thousand volumes, embracing every department of knowledge. Classified lists of 
these publications have been prepared, affording facilities for a judicious selection of books 
covering the whole range of LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ART, for individual bookbuyers or 
for a thorough equipment of any library. 
Lists A, B, and C are of books selected especially for School and College Libraries. 


The other lists are of books grouped according to subjects, and include the above. 


List D.—History. List O.—Poetry and Essay. 
“ E.—Biography. R.—Travel and Adventure. 
F.—Physical Science. S.—Pedagogy and Education. 
G.—Mental and Moral Science. T.—Fiction. 
—Politice! and Social Science. U,.—Amusements and Recreations 
“ I.—Finance and Economics  V.—Evolution. 
K.—Hygiene and Sanitary Science. W.—Religion. 
L.—Philosophy and Metaphysics. X.—Law. 
‘* M.—Technology and Industrial Arts. “ V.—Medicine. 
N.—Anthropology, Ethnology, Archwolegy, Z.—Juvenile Books. 
Palzontology. AA.—Unclassified. 
“ O.—Language, Literature, and Art. BB.—School and College Text-Books. 
 P.—Reference Books. CC.—Spanish Publications. 


Single lists mailed free. Complete set, ten sections, 18 cents, to cover fostage. Bound in one volume 
340 pages, 8vo, 30 cents. Free to librarians. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


243 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 72 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
copies only of the copies only of the 


subject-volume, 1876, of the 1884-90 volume of the 


American Catalogue 


remain unsold. All other volumes are out of print, 
and second-hand “pick-ups” cost more than the 
first-hand price. ‘This shows the investment value 
Price now $12.50, sheets; $15, half morocco; wher 
50 copies only remain, $15, sheets; $17.50, half 
morocco. 

Of the current volume, 1890-95, most of the 
edition is sold. Buy now, at $12.50, sheets; $15, half 
morocco, before the price is raised. 

THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 

59 Duane StreEET (P. O. Box 943), - New York. 
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EM. 


TEROUEM, 


Paris Agency for American Libraries, 


ESTABLISHED 1877, 


31 Bis BOULEVARD 


HAUSSMANN 31 Bis 


PARIS. 


French and Continental Books purchased at the lowest 
terms. 

Orders carefully executed for out-of-print and new books. 

Binding for books in constant use a specialty of th: firm 

Estimates given on application on ail orders. 

The * Catalogue de la Librairie Frangaise” mailed free 
monthly as well as catalogues of second-hand bvok- 
dealers of every locality 


| WISH REPBAT, i 


have tried in 


vain to secure a missing number or vol- 
ume of a magazine, if your list has come 
back repeatedly, marked ‘O. P.,’ ‘can’t 
find,’ etc , etc., then the time has arrived 
when my services may avail.” 


A. S, CLARK, Bookseller and Newsdealer, 


174 Falton Street, New York. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


De Witt O. R. R. Amsterdam, 
N.Y. [Cash. 
Eelectic Magazine, ¥. 10 and 12, old ser.; also Jan., 1891, 
to Dec., '97 inclusive. 


Library Journal, P. O. Box 943, New York City. 

The following numbers of the Lisrary jourNnat are 
urgently wanted by libraries to complete sets. Those 
having such numbers, or odd volumes containing them, 
which they do not need to keep, are earnestly requested 
to notify the Lisrary journat office. Full price will be 
paid for all and special prices for many of these numbers. 
$2 each will be paid for a limited number of copies of 
the number for August, 1894. The superior numbers in- 
dicate when more than one copy is wanted : 

1876 (vol. 1), nos. 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, t1, 127, t. p. and 

index. 

1877 (vol. 2), nos. 1-12, t p. and index. 

1878 (vol. 3), nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, t. p. and index, 

1879 (vol. 4), ROS. 1, 9, 10, 2. 

1880 (vol. 5), nos. 3, 5, 67, 77, 8%, 9. 10, tt, 12, t. p. and 

index?*. 

188: (vol. 6), nos. 4*, 12", t. p. and index’. 

1883 (vol. 8), nos. 17, 9, 10, supplement to 11. 

1884 (vol. 9), nos. 1-9. 

1885 (vol. 10), NOs. 2, 4, 5, 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, t. p. and index, 

1886 (vol. 11), MOS. 3, 5, 7, 11. 

1887 (vol 12), nos. 4, 12. 

1888 (vol. 13), index. 

1891 (vol. 16), no. 8. 

1892 (vol. 17), t. p. and index. 

1893 (vol. 18), no, 9. 

1894 (vol. 19), nos. 1, 2, 4, 6, 8*, 9. 


Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Littell’s Living Age, Jan., 1892-Jan. "97. 
Holy Bible with Commentary, ed. by Cook (on the New 


Testament). 


Auction sales orders attended to, also orders for private 
libraries offered ex dloc before auction. 

Mr. Em. Terquem, being the appointed agent in Paris of 
many libraries, colleges, and universities, can furnish 
references in almost every city in the United States. 

Correspondenceand trial orders solicited. Smal! or large 
shipments every week either direct or through bis 
agent in New Vork. 


ADHESIVE CLOTH, 


For fastening Loose Leaves and Broken 
Bindings of 


Library, School and Music Books, 
Also for Reinforcing 
Maps, Charts, Drawings, Sheet 
Music, Etc. 
Prepared especially for librarians. 
Sample package for 20 cts. postpaid. ~ 
Manufactured by 


GAYLORD BROS., Syracuse, 


Free Public Library, New Haven, Conn. [Cash.) 


Tudor, James Otis. 
Tucker, Hist. of U. S. 


Biddle, Seb. Cabot. 
Harisse, John Cabot ¥ 
Markham, Hawkins’ V oyages. } 
Bancroft, Hist. of U. S., original ed. ¥ 
Murphy, Voyage of Verrazano. 8 
Stephens, J. Cartier. ¥ 


Brevoort, Verrazano. 

Slafter, Champlain's Works. 

Campbell, Introd. to History of Virginia. 
Rivers, Sketch of Hist. of S. Carolina. 
Campbell, Hist. of Virginia. 

Scharf, Hist. of Maryland. 

Ramsay, South Carolina. 

Maury, Huguenot Family. 

Kercheval. Valley of Virginia. Ps 
Streeter, Maryland 200 Years Ago. N 
Bernheim, German Settlements in S. and N 
Meade, Old Churches and Families in Va. 
Browne, G. and C. Calvert. 


Carolina 


SOOKS FOR SALE. 


H. B. Scrimger, 205 Courtland St., Balto., Md. 
Sess. Laws of ee, 1785 to 1794, 13th Sess. 


AMERICAN COLONIAL TRACTS. 
iSSUED MONTHLY. AN INDISPENSABLE 

AID TO THE STUDY OF AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY PRIOR TO THE REVOLUTION. PRICE 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. THREE DOLLARS 
A YEAR. SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIR- 
CULAR. GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, ROCH- 
ESTER, NEW YORK. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK: LONDON: 
27 and 29 West 23d Street. r 24 Bedford Street, Strand. 


LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in- 
telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 
mission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 
books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books in every depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business foe ouameaen covers more than half a century. 


LIBRARIES. 


W* solicit correspondence with bookbuyers for private and other Liprarigs 
and desire to submit figures on proposed lists. Our topically arranged 


LiBRARY List (mailed gratis on application) will be found useful by those selecting 
titles. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


5 and 7 East _6th Street, New York, 


LIBRARY REBINDING DE PARTMEN T 


OF THE 


BOSTON BOOKBINDING COPIPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


E beg to inform Librarians that we are doing rebinding work of every 
description for public libraries throughout the United States and 
Canada. Our flexible sewing insures strength, and perfect opening of old 
volumes. Our prices are low, and we shall be glad to correspond with Libra- 
rians their wants. 


LIBRARY DEPARTTIENT 
A. C. McClurg & Co., 


CHICAGO. 


(Reees for libraries—public, university, college, or school—filled with promptness and the 
greatest care. 

Our stock of miscellaneous books is very large and complete, and our special Lidrary De- 
partment with a corps of trained assistants enables us to give the best attention to the peculiar 
demands of libraries. 

Weare continually receiving large consignments of foreign books—those for public libraries 
coming free of duty—and we make a specialty of picking up both domestic and foreign books 
which are out of print or which for other reasons are difficult to secure. 

Our prices are very low and we shall be glad to correspond with librarians regarding their 
wants. 
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LONDON: 2 Star Yard, Carey St. W. C. LEIPZIG: Hospital Str. 10. PARIS: 76 Rue de Rennes. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT 


is the only importer in America, who employs no Agents, but has his own offices at : 
LONDON : - 2 Star Yard, Carey St. W. C. 
PARIS: . . . «. 76 Rue de Rennes. 
LEIPZIG: - Hospital Str. 10. 
where experienced clerks and assistants attend carefully to the orders from New York. 
That such orders can be filled better, cheaper, and quicker and with less trouble 
and work to the Librarian than if the books were ordered from European Agents, 
can easily be seen for the following reasons : 
I. Iam in direct communication and account with all European publishers and dealers. 
II. Therefore I need not pay any commission to Agents, but always get the bottom price and 
often an extra discount. 
III. The Librarian saves the correspondence to various European firms and has to keep only 
one account. 
IV. As shipments are received Weekly: ‘Mondays from England and France and Thursdays 
Jrom Germany,” no order, large or small, needs to wait for accumulation of material. 

V. If books from England, France, and Germany are ordered, these books will congregate at 
New York from where they will be sent in one shipment, thereby saving the expense 
of packing, freight, consular fees, Custom House charges, cartage, etc. 

VI. Of all publications, appearing in consecutive volumes or parts, a list is kept here and 
abroad and continuations are sent as soon as published, without a reminder from the 
Librarian. 

VII. Being provided with a large Bibliographical material of all European countries and with 
a collection of Catalogues of second-hand books, I am enabled to give quotations on 
nearly all European and American publications, new or old. 

VIII. Special attention is given to the procuring of second-hand books and Sets of Periodicals, 
of which I keep a large stock on hand, constantly refilling by buying whole Libraries 
and by attending auction sales. 

IX. Binding is done carefully in Europe under supervision of my clerks, and pattern is kept 
of the binding of every first volume, so as to insure a uniformity of the succeeding 
volumes. 

X. Periodicals supplied cheaper, quicker, and in better shape than if ordered by mail from 
Europe. 

XI. American Publications at lowest rates. 


The following is a list of some Sets of Periodicals on hand: 


American Journal of Science. Complete from | Froehner, W., Terres cuites d’Asie de ta 
1818-1896. | julien Grean. With 120 plates. 1886. 

Annales Hygiene publique et de Mede- _ 2 Vols. Boards. 
cine legale.” From beginning of Series 1. to Series | Gremier et Godron, Flore de France ou de- 
III. Vol. 28, 1829-1892 and two indexes; in 66 vols., half | S¢ription des plantes qui crolssent na- 
cloth, new, rare. turellement en Franc etem Corse. 1848-56. 

A 1 ‘a De h h f 3 vols. Halfcalf. Very scarce. 
mnalen des Deutschen Reiches fuer Ge- | gierculanum et Pompel, Recueil general 
Verwaltung und Statistik. | des peintures, bronzes, mosaiques, etc. 
ed. Hirth. Vol. 1-27, 1868-1894. Half cloth. Ed. Roux and Barré. 8 vols. 1875-77. Boards. 

Archives neerlandaises des sciences ex-| La Piace, Mecanique Celeste. Tr. with Com- 
actes et naturelles, publ. par la Soctete mentary by Nath. Bowditch. 1829-39. 4 vols. Bound. 
Hollandaise des sciences a HMariem. Vols.| Lois Homaines. Traduction frangaise. 16 vols. 
1-24. 1866-92. Half cloth. 1805-10. Boards. 

L’ Art, Revue bi-mensuelle illustree 1875 | 1876-83. Half mor.; also com- 
BOOS. cat, 35 vols. Newly bd., half mor. | Vols, Bound in half leather. 

Aruch Completum, ed. Alex. Kohut. 8 vols. and | prigse d@’Avennes, K., LI Art Arabe. vol. 
supplement. 1878-92. | text and 3 vols. Atlas. 1877. Half mor. 

Berichte d. Deutschen Chemischen Gesell- | Proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
schaft zu Gerlin. Jahrg. 1-XXIV. 1868-91. | Selences of Philadelphia, 1852-1864 and 1871- 
Half mor. Fine set. 31 vols. Bound. 

Blactter, Malakozoologische, Ed. v. S. Cle Shaw, Geo., General Zoology of systemat- 
sin. Vol. 1-25. New Series 1-9. New. | 

Bragsech, H., Hieroglyphischdemotisches | Half calf 
Woerterbuch. 7 vols. 1868-82. | Verlagen en Mededeelingen der Konink- 
JastelInau, Expedition dans les parties lijke Academic van Wetenschappen. Na- 
centrales de PAmerique du Sud, de Hilo  _tururkunde. 42 vols. 1853-188. 

Janeiro a Lima, et de Lima au Para. Wagner's ahresbericht ueb. d. Fort- 
New text and atlas. 12 vols. 1850-1861. Half mor. | gsehritte d. Chemischen Technologic. 

Ceontraiblatt f. @hysiologie. Ed. ExnerandGad. | Jahrg. 1-34 and 2 Register to Vol. 1-20. 1856-1889. Vol. 
Vol. L.-VIII. 1888-1895. Partly bound in half mor. oven aad mor., rest unbound. 

Eekhel, J., Doctrines nummorum veterum. | Zeit«chrift f. Bauwesen,. Vol. 31-40. 1881-90. 
9 vols. Cum VIII. tabulis aen. 1792-1839. Folio. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 9 East 16th Street, New York. 


Kav Printina House, 66 ano 68 Centre Starer, New Yorn. 
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LONDON: 2 Star Yard, Carey St. W. C. LEIPZIG: Hospital Str. 10. PARIS: 76 Rue de Rennes. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT 


is the only importer in America, who employs no Agents, but has his own offices at : 
LONDON : . 2 Star Yard, Carey St. W. C. 
PARIS: - 76 Rue de Rennes. 
LEIPZIG : - Hospital Str. 10. 
where experienced clerks and assistants attend carefully to the orders from New York. 
That such orders can be filled better, cheaper, and quicker and with less trouble 
and work to the Librarian than if the books were ordered from European Agents, 


can easily be seen for the following reasons : 
I. I am in direct communication and account with all European publishers and dealers. 

Therefore I need not pay any commission to Agents, but always get the bottom price and 
often an extra discount. 

The Librarian saves the correspondence to various European firms and has to keep only 
one account. 

As shipments are received Weekly: ‘‘Mondays from England and France and Thursdays 
Srom Germany,” no order, large or small, needs to wait for accumulation of material. 

If books from England, France, and Germany are ordered, these books will congregate at 
New York from where they will be sent in one shipment, thereby saving the expense 
of packing, freight, consular fees, Custom House charges, cartage, etc. 

Of all publications, appearing in consecutive volumes or parts, a list is kept here and 
abroad and continuations are sent as soon as published, without a reminder from the 
Librarian. 

Being provided with a large Bibliographical material of all European countries and with 
a collection of Catalogues of second-hand books, I am enabled to give quotations on 
nearly all European and American publications, new or old. 

Special attention is given to the procuring of second-hand books and Sets of Periodicals, 
of which I keep a large stock on hand, constantly refilling by buying whole Libraries 
and by attending auction sales. 

Binding is done carefully in Europe under supervision of my clerks, and pattern is kept 
= binding of every first volume, so as to insure a uniformity of the succeeding 
volumes. 

— supplied cheaper, quicker, and in better shape than if ordered by mail from 

urope. 

American Publications at lowest rates. 


The following is a list of some Sets of Periodicals on hand: 


American Journal of Science. Complete from | Froehner, W., Terres culites d’Asie de la 
1818-1896. collection tullen Grean. With 120 plates. 1886. 


Annales @’Hyziene publique et de Mede- 2 Vols. Boards. 


elme legale. From beginning of Series I. to Series | G@remler et Godron, Flore de France ou de- 
scription des plantes qui croissent na- 


IIT. Vol. 28, 18 d two i hal 

Annalen des Deutschen Reiches fuer Ge- ain R il 1 

erculanum et el ecue enera 

setzgebung, Verwaltung und Statistik. des peiatures, ete. 
ed. Hirth. Vol. 1-27. 1868-1894. Half cloth. Ed. Roux and Barré. 8 vols. 1875-77. Boards. 

Archives neerlandaises des sciences ex-| La Piace, Mecanique Celeste. Tr. with Com- 
actes et naturelles, publ. par la Soctete mentary by Nath. Bowditch. 1829-39. 4 vols. Bound. 
Hollandaise des sciences a Harlem. Vols.| Lois Homaines. Traduction frangaise. 16 vols. 
1-24. 1866-92. Half cloth. | _ 1805-10. Boards. 

Lr Art, Hevue bi-mensuelle illustree 1875 1876-83. Half mor.; also com- 
t 5. C te set, ane. ‘ 
© Compiete cet, 35 vols. Newly hall mor. | Vols. 2-54. Bound tn half leather. 

Aruch Completum, ed. Alex. Kohut. 8 vols.and | prigse d’Avennes, K., L9Art Arabe, vol. 
supplement. 1878-92. | text and 3 vols. Atlas. 1877. Half mor. 

Berichte d. Deutschen Chemischen Gesell- Proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
schaft zu Gerlim. Jahrg. 1L-XXIV. 186891. Selences of Philadeiphia, 1852-1864 and 187:- 
Half mor. Fine set. 1891. 31 vols. Bound. 


| 
. Shaw, Geo., General Zoology of systemat- 
Blaectter, Malakozoologische. Ed. v. S. Cles- | Se History. With plates from the first 


sin. Vol. 1-25. New Series Vol. 1-9. 1854-87. New. ee : 
Bragsch, H., Hierogly phischdemotisches —-* 28 vols., incl. general index. 1800-1826. 
Woerterbuch. 7 vols. 1868-82. Verlagen en Mededeelingen der Konink- 
Oastelnau, Expedition dans les parties lijke Academic van Wetenschappen. Na- 
centrales de PAmerique du Sud, de Kio tururkunde. 42 vols. 1853-1889. 
Janeiro a Lima, et de Lima au Para. Wagner’s Jahrisbericht ueb. 4. Fort- 
New text and atlas. 12 vols. 18s0-186:. Half mor. | sehritte d. Chemischen Technologic. 
f. @hysiologie. Ed. ExnerandGad. | Jahrg. 1-34 and 2 Register to Vol. 1-20. 1856-1889. Vol. 
Vol. 1.-VIII. 1888-1895. Partly bound in half mor. ane mor., rest unbound. 
Eekhel, J., Doctrins nummorum Zelt«chrift f. Bauwesen. Vol. 31-40. 1881-90. 
9 vols. Cum VIII. tabulis aen. 1792-1839. Folio. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 9 East 16th Street, New York. 


Kav Printina House, 66 ano 68 Centre StaretT, New Yorn. 
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